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NEWS OF THE WE EK. 
—— 

YPVHE pious belief that nationalization or State control is a 

| cure for industrial unrest has been rudely shaken. On 
‘tuesday morning Sir Eric Geddes, as Minister of Transport, 
assumed control of the railways. The same afternoon a curt 
message was sent from the National Union of Railwaymen 
rejecting an offer of new rates of wages made by the Board of 
Trade, and threatening to strike if a fresh offer were not received 
by noon on Thursday. The coincidence cannot have been 
undesigned. The new Minister was meant to feel that from the 
very outset he was the servant not of the community but of the 
Railwaymen’s Union led by Mr. J. H. Thomas. Whatever 
may be the rights of the dispute, the railwaymen are not justified 
in adopting the tactics of the highwayman. Their average wages, 
guaranteed to the end of the year, are much more than twice 
what they earned before the war. They have three months in 
which to negotiate for still better terms than those offered by 
the Government. For them now to cry ‘‘ Stand and deliver!” 
to a nation struggling to make a fresh start after a costly war is 
really outrageous. 


As we write on Thursday it is known that Mr. Thomas has 
met the new Minister in conference, and there is reason for hoping 
that the railwaymen’s threat to strike at noon on Friday will 
be withdrawn. The Union is said to have misunderstood the 
terms of the Government’s offer. If there is any truth in this 
familiar excuse for bellicose Trade Union Executives, it is 
high time that Department officials were taught to write plain 
English. The Ministry of Transport states that the new 
standard rates offered are double the pre-war rates, and that 
the adult railwayman’s minimum wage would be forty shillings 
a week. The railway wages bill, which was £47,000,000 before 
the war, would rise to £112,000,000, and would lead to an 
increase, by at least half, in the goods rates, thus raising the 
price of all food and other necessaries. Yet the railwaymen 
are so far from being satisfied that they threaten to bring trade 
to a standstill. Vital questions like this, affecting the whole 
nation, cannot be settled offhand by violent methods. Indeed, 
the remedy sought is not a cure. Until prices are reduced 
through increased production—until, that is, every man begins 
to work hard— increased wages W ill benefit no one. 


The Tronfounders’ Society and two kindred U nions, whose 
members make the mouldings and castings for the steel trades, 
declared a strike last Saturday. Fifty thousand men are 
directly affected, and the trades dependent on them are 





seriously inconvenienced. The Minister of Labour has explained 
that the three Unions declared a strike because the Court of 
Arbitration had decided against their claim for a further advance 
of wages by fifteen shillings a week. The fifty-one Unions in 
the engineering and foundry trades agreed in February, 1917, 
to submit their claims for higher wages every four months, 
and to abide by the awerds of the Committee on Production, 
now replaced by the Court of Arbitration. The employers 
also agreed to accept the awerds. The last claim by the fifty- 
one Unions was made in June, and wes rejected by the Court 
in July, when the employers’ counter-claim for a reduction of 
five shillings wes also dismissed. Forty-eight Unions accepted 
the decision, intending to renew their claim next month. The 
three Ironfounders’ Unions, however, gave notice to terminate 
the agreement by which, es the Minister says, they were 
“morally bound,” and ordered a strike by which all their fellows 
workers in the steel trades will suffer, to say nothing of the 
community as a whole. When we remember that Mr. Henderson 
is the leader of the ironfounders, we cannot help feeling dis- 
couraged. For Mr. Henderson knows, and often says, that a 
strike, like a war, should not be declared on any trivial pretext, 
and yet his Unions have struck rather than wait a few weeks 
for a renewed hearing in the Court of Arbitration. 


A great strike began on Monday morning in the American 
steel industry. The Steelworkers’ Union asked the Steel 
Corporation to recognize the Union and to grant an eight-hours 
day with higher wages and other concessions. When the 
Corporation refused, mainly on the ground that it desires to 
maintain the “ open shop,” and to employ suitable men whether 
or not they belong to the Union, the Union by a majority 
decided to strike. President Wilson proposed a conference, 
and urged delay. The Union rejected his advice and called 
out its members. It is reported that the steelworkers of alien 
origin obeyed, but that the American-born workers desired to 
remain at work. The strikers tried to prevent their fellow- 
workmen from entering the mills, and there was rioting with 
some loss of life in the Pittsburg region. The numbers of men 
on strike are variously estimated, but the agitation has not 
affected the whole industry. The truth is that the members 
of the Union are only a minority of the men employed in the 
trade, and the minority is divided. The strike has been tried 
as a short cut to a goal which, as British Trade Unionists 
know, can only be reached by long and patient effort. 

Mr. Forrest, a Coalition Liberal candidate, retained the seat 
for Pontefract in the by-election occasioned by the death of 
Sir J. Compton-Rickett. He was opposed in this mining constitu- 
ency by a miner, Mr. Burns, a Labour candidate of advanced 
views. Mr. Burns was defeated at the General Election by 
3,514 ; this time he was in a minority of 1,475 on a heavier poll. 
The Labour Party had made certain of winning, and was obvi- 
ously disconcerted at its failure. The inference is that miners’ 
leaders who stir up unrest after the manner of Mr. Smillie and 
Mr. Herbert Smith are not popular even in a mining constitu- 
ency. The recent Yorkshire coal strike, which was wholly 
unjustifiable, did a great deal of harm, and the Pontefract 
electors have signified their disapproval by rejecting Mr. Burns. 


The fine spirit of good-fellowship that prevails in the British 
Navy was illustrated on Monday at Portsmouth, where the 
men of the Lower Deck entertained Sir David Beatty and the 
senior ofticers of the Grand Fleet to dinner in the Town Hall. 
The Navy for many years past has known how to combine 
strict discipline with the most friendly relations between officers 
and men. In that knowledge lies the real secret of its success 
in the war. We may put the case in another way by saying 
that each man, of whatever rank, is trained to do his job well, 
and therefore respects his comrades. Whatever reductions 
may be made in the Navy, we trust that this fine tradition of 
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‘the Service will be preserved. As Sir David Beatty said, “their 
task was, as in the past, to make themselves, whatever their 
strength, the most efficient force that sailed the seas.” 


President Wilson has continued his oratorical campaign 
on behalf of the Peace Treaty and the League of Nations in 
the chief centres of Western America. He summed up the 
practical necessities of the case in the remark, at Los Angeles 
last Saturday, that “ there is nothing which can more certainly 
put a drop of acid into every relationship we have in the world 
than if we now desert our former associates in the war, and 
America is no quitter.” Meanwhile the Opposition in the 
Senate has been mustering its forces for the vote on the Treaty. 
The Senate can refuse to ratify the Treaty, but, despite all 
that has passed, we are unwilling to believe that President 
Wilson’s opponents will go so far as to reject peace with Germany. 
The Covenant of the League of Nations can be amended here- 
after, but the Treaty as a whole must stand. 


At a dinner given in London to the Persian Foreign Minister 
last week Lord Curzon spoke of the new Anglo-Persian Agree. 
ment in terms which ought to allay all suspicion about that 
instrument abroad as well as in this country. He pointed out 
that the “ independence of Persia” is “a British as well as a 
Persian interest.” He explained, however, that our aim is 
not only British but international—to establish in the Middle 
East, where everything is more or less in a state of dissolution, 
a region of tranquillity and strength. Great Britain also desired 
to prevent the embarrassment which would be caused by another 
Mohammedan State tumbling into ruins. No nation could 
hold out a helping hand to Persia so appropriately as Great 
Britain. There was no ulterior design whatever. It had 
been suggested that the Anglo-Persian Agreement went behind 
the League of Nations. As a matter of fact, the Agreement 
provided that as soon as the League came into existence the 
Agreement would be laid before it for sanction. 


M. Clemenceau on Thursday week told the Chamber that Mr. 
Lloyd George had not communicated to him or to the Allied 
Conference any peace proposal which he might have made to 
the Bolsheviks last spring. All that M. Clemenceau knew in 
regard to the allegations of Mr. Bullitt was “that the reply 
of the Soviet Government at first appeared acceptable to Mr. 
Lloyd George, but that after a certain campaign Mr. Lloyd 
George judged that it was useless to pursue the matter further.” 
M. Clemenceau thus confirms the belief that there were informal 
and tentative negotiations or inquiries, set on foot by President 
Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George, but that the Conference as a 
whole only proposed the abortive Prinkipo meeting. 





A curious explanation has been issued of the statement 
published last week on official authority that the Supreme 
Council at Paris had adopted “the British policy of evacuation” 
in Russia. No sooner had the statement made on official authority 
beon “ released,”’ as Press Censors and film-owners say, than 
the representatives of France, America, and Italy declared that 
the subject of Russia had not even been discussed at the meeting 
of the Supreme Council. The explanation offered to British 
newspaper readers was that at the end of the meeting of the 
Council Mr. Lloyd George, when preparing to depart, had thrown 
out the remark that he supposed his foreign colleagues agreed 
with his policy of evacuation in Russia. As nobody present 
made any comment, Mr. Lloyd George—so we are told— 
naturally assumed that his policy was unanimously approved of. 
Hence the misleading announcement. Even if all this be re- 
garded as natural and satisfactory, it remains to be explained 
how the correspondents in Paris could have been authorized 
to state that the acceptance of the British policy by the rest of 
the Allies was based on “ profound conviction.” There does 
not seem to have been much opportunity for the expression of 
any conviction, profound or otherwise. 


The situation which results from such misunderstandings as 
these is as vague as ever. It seems to be the policy of the British 
Government to continue helping General Denikin with munitions 
of war after the evacuation of Archangel and Murmansk has been 
completed. For the rest, we know nothing. But as we have 
pointed out repeatedly, if there is to be a definite policy towards 
Russia, it must be a policy of all the Allies. The fatal thing 
is for the Allies to fail to agree. It would be almost better to 
have a wrong policy that was unanimous. For the Allies not to 
make up their minds what to do in face of a gigantio evil like 








Russian Bolshevism, which threatens not only the quiet but the 
stability of the whole surrounding world, is to prejudice the future 
of the League of Nations. 


There is another matter in connexion with Russia which 
must be mentioned. Now that the British military policy 
of the past year with regard to Russia has been proved a failure, 
there is a tendency to put all the blame upon Mr. Churchill, 
It is not clear whether a political campaign on the grand scale 
of a stunt is being organized against Mr. Churchill, but there 
have been signs which suggested such a possibility. Last 
Sunday the Sunday Times stated that Lord Rothermere, the 
author of articles which violently assailed Mr. Bonar Law 
and flung bouquets at Mr. Lloyd George, was about to succeed 
Mr. Churchill at the War Office. The next day Lord Northeliffe’s 
organs gave some prominence to this prediction. This bears 
some resemblance to familiar manouvres. It will be 
remembered that the typical stunt during the war always began 
in a Sunday newspaper and spread all over the Northcliffe 
Press during the week. The small beginning in the Sunday 
newspaper was like the tiny spiral of air which gathers weight 
and support as it revolves, and ultimately becomes the vortex 
of the cyclone. 


Even if no thoroughgoing stunt develops, the treatment of 
Mr. Churchill has already been grossly unfair. As our readers 


| know, we hold no brief for Mr. Churchill, whose restless ambition 


we regard as a danger, but we cannot imagine how statesmen 
think that the work of government can be carried on if the 
practice of regarding any single Cabinet Minister as responsible 
for policy is to pass without a protest. Mr. Churchill’s policy 
was, of course, the policy of Mr. Lloyd George, who made it 
his own immediately he adopted it. From that moment Mr. 
Lloyd George was responsible for it. Moreover, such as it 
was, the policy was not only that of Mr. Lloyd George, but of 
all the Allies. 


What confusion is caused when the old plan of collective 
responsibility is not scrupulously observed by the Government! 
Here we have Lord Rothermere attacking Mr. Bonar Law, 
who is the right-hand man of Mr. Lloyd George, while all the 
time it is being said that Lord Rothermere is himself a candidate 
for a place in the Cabinet. On what sort of terms would he 
work with Mr. Bonar Law? Then we have Mr. Churchill 
being daily denounced in the Daily Hxpress, in which Lord 
Beaverbrook is said to have a very large interest. And Lord 
Beaverbrook has been on many occasions the inspirer or the 
instrument of Mr. Bonar Law. One might add to these mazes. 
It is all too confusing for us, and we give it up. But the cure 
for such rumours and stunts which undermine confidence in 
the Government is quite plain—the acknowledgment of collective 
responsibility in the Cabinet. 


A scheme for the future organization of the French Army was 
laid before the Army Commission of the Senate on Friday weck 
by M. Doumer. It proposes to raise an Army of 350,000 men; 
150,000 would be enlisted voluntarily as a regular Army, and 
200,000 would be conscripted for a year’s service. The Army 
on a war footing would number 1,300,000 men, apart fromm the 
reserves. The Army of Occupation, which must be maintained 
for fifteen years on the Rhine, would be composed in part of 
troops from North Africa and Senegal. The scheme will douli- 
less be modified hereafter, but it is clear that France must 
maintain a considerable Army until Europe has returned to 
normal conditions and until the League of Nations has become 
a vigorous reality. She cannot afford to trust, as Belgium did, 
to a “scrap of paper” for the defence of her frontier against 
a people like the Germans. 


M. Caillaux, the leader of the French Radicals, has been sent 
for trial before the High Court of the Senate. The Committes 
which has held a long inquiry into his doings since the war began, 
reported last week that the evidence was sufficient to justify 
his trial. He is charged with having “ plotted against the 
external security of the State by mancuvres, machinations, 
and intelligence with the enemy tending to favour the latter's 
enterprises against France or her Allies . . . and of a nature 
consequently to favour the progress of the enemy arms.” 
Germany, it is asserted, looked to M. Caillaux, in the dark days 
of the winter of 1916-17 to form a “ Defeatist ” Ministry which 
would accept a “ peace without victory” on Germany's terms. 
M. Caillaux has yet to be heard in his own defence. 
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The Austrian Socialist Government have published in a Red 
Book some of the Austrian diplomatic correspondence relating 
to the outbreak of the war. The most notable extract which 
has reached this country is the report of a conversation between 
the German Emperor and the Austrian Ambassador on July 5th, 
1914. The Emperor advised Austria to take drastic action 
against Serbia at once. * Russia’s attitude would be hostile, 
but he for years had been prepared for this war.” He “ would 
regret it if we left unused the present moment which was so 
favourable to us.’’ The document reveals the chief maker of the 
war at his evil work. Strangely enough, the German Press has 
professed to find in the Red Book evidence for the theory that 
Austria dragged a loyal but unwilling Germany into the conflict. 
The Germans, that is to say, would have us believe that they 
were not knaves but fools. Oredat Judaeus. At any time in July, 
1914, the German Emperor could have prevented a European 
war if he had wished to do so. Austria was his puppet. 





The hypocrisy of the German Chancellor in regard to Sir 
Kdward Grey’s various proposals for mediation between 
Austria and Russia is well shown in another document in the 
Red Book. He promised to transmit to Vienna the proposals, to 
which he apparently agreed in principle. But it turns out, as 
was always suspected, that he advised Austria to disregard Sir 
Edward Grey’s earnest efforts for peace. “‘ The German Govern- 
ment,” the Austrian Ambassador reported on July 27th, 1914, 
‘declares most emphatically that it in no wise identifies itself 
with these proposals and is emphatically against regard being 
paid to them, and only transmits them in order to comply with 
the British request.” Herr von Bethmann Hollweg’s sancti- 
nonions professions of his desire to avert war contrast strangely 
with his actions. 


Count Berchtold, who was Austrian Premier in July, 1914, 
is revealed in the Red Book as a man after Bismarck’s own 
heart. Bismarck precipitated the Franco-Prussian War by 
editing a despatch from King William at Ems, concerning his 
interview with Benedetti, so that instead of giving a pacific 
turn to the incident it became intensely provocative to France. 
As Bismarck said, he converted a chamade into a fanfare— 
a signal for retreat into an order to advance—and brought on 
the war that he desired. Count Berchtold on July 28th, 1914, 
informed the aged Emperor Francis Joseph that the Serbs had 
fired on Austrian troops, and that for this reason he must sign 
a declaration of war on Serbia. Having obtained his master’s 
signature, Count Berchtold struck out the reference to the. 
ulleged Serbian attack, on the ground that the reports had not 
been confirmed. He had told the Emperor a deliberate lie in 
order to secure his formal assent to war. With such men as Count 
Berchtold and Herr von Bethmann Hollweg in power at Vienna 
and Berlin, it was obviously impossible for British diplomacy 
to avert the catastrophe. 


Lord French in a Preface to a new edition of his book 1914 
has attempted to answer the counter-charges made against 
him by Mr. Asquith. It will be remembered that in his book 
Lord French complains of the visit to Paris of Lord Kitchener, 
who, as Lord French says, assumed the airs of a Commander- 
in-Chief, and generally tried to interfere with the plans made 
on the spot. Mr. Asquith in rebutting the charges which 
Lord French made against him, and also in defending the 
reputation of Lord Kitchener, was compelled to point out 
that Lord Kitchener visited Paris at the express request of the 
whole Cabinet because Lord French had proposed temporarily 
to abandon the French and retire a long way in order to re-form 
his Army. This move would probably have been regarded as 
tantamount to leaving the French in the lurch, and would, as 
Mr. Asquith said, have brought on us indelible disgrace, 


Lord French now quotes in full a Jetter from Lord Kitchener 
with reference to the visit to Paris. The relevant part of this 
letter is that in which Lord Kitchener gives the text of a telegram 
which he sent from Paris to the Cabinet :— 

“French’s troops are now engaged in the fighting-line, 
where he will remain conforming to the movements of the 
French Army, though at the same time acting with caution 
to avoid being in any way unsupported on his flanks.” 

After quoting this telegram which he had just despatched, 
Lord Kitchener goes on in his letter to explain that he wishes 
Lord French to regard the language of this telogram as “ an 
instruction ” until further notice. Lord Kitchener also defines 
exactly what he means by being “in the fighting-line” ; he 
mImcans that the British troops ought to ks “in contact with, 








though possibly behind, the French.” Whatever meaning 
Lord French may attach to this letter, it seems to us to beat 
out what Mr. Asquith said—namely, that Lord French had 
intended to part company with the French, and that Lord 
Kitchener rushed over to Paris in order to stop any such move- 
ment. Lord French explains that -his “ dispositions remained 
absolutely unaltered” by Lord Kitchener's visit. But as the 
whole purpose of Lord Kitchener’s visit was to prevent any 
alteration, this statement explains nothing and helps nobody. 
least of all Lord French. 


As regards the dispute as to the supply of munitions, there 
is a complete conflict of evidence. Lord French tells us again 
that he never made any such statement to Lord Kitchener 
as Mr. Asquith quoted in his Newcastle speech. As Lord 
Kitchener is dead, there is no fresh evidence to be looked for 
in that quarter, and we have to fall back upon the not very 
satisfactory, but not quite valueless, device of balancing the 
credibility of Lord Kitchener against the credibility of Lord 
French. On this subject we can only say that, though of course 
Lord French would not have deliberately made any mis- 
statements, his book has enough inaccuracies to make us 
doubt the precision of his mind. 


For the rest, Lord French refers to the compliments paid 
to him by Mr. Asquith as showing that Mr. Asquith must have 
trusted him implicitly, and he argues that these compliments 
are a contradiction of Mr. Asquith’s subsequent attitude. Every 
sensible person will see that they are nothing of the sort. What 
would any sane man do who found himself in the relation of 
a Prime Minister to a Commander-in-Chief ? He would, of 
course, try to create or maintain confidence in the Commander- 
in-Chief by the language of loyalty and trust. There is in this 
relation no place for semitones and for phrases which give and 
take. The Prime Minister must cither make his Commander- 
in-Chief believe that he is trusted absolutely or he must get 
rid of him. 


Sir Auckland Geddes on Monday was asked by the British 
motor manufacturers to put a duty of one-third of their value 
on imported motor-cars and motor-cycles to the end of 1921 
and to restrict the importation of other motor vehicles. They 
cannot supply the present demand, but they promised to over. 
take it by the end of next year if they were given protection as 
“an unstable key industry.” Sir Auckland Geddes in reply 
pointed out that the actual rate of protection on a motor-car, 
owing to the tariff, freight, and the high American exchange, 
was equal to 88 per cent. of its value in America, and that the 
rate of protection on a motor-van was equal to 45 per cent. 
He declined absolutely to promise any further protection to 
the trade. The public generally will applaud his decision. If 
the motor industry cannot thrive with motor vehicles at their 
present exorbitant prices, no tariff would help it. Some strug- 
gling industries may reasonably claim State encouragement, 
but the motor trade is assuredly not one of them. 


Many of those who have inspected the Pisé house now in 
process of erection at Newlands Corner, near Guildford, have 
very reasonably asked whether any old Pisé houses may be seen 
in this country. They desire ocular proof of the longévity of 
Pisé walling as well as of its more easily demonstrated qualities, 
There are numerous Continental and Colonial examples that may 
be adduced in evidence of its remarkable durability, often under 
very adverse climatic conditions. We do not, however, know 
of any old English Pisé work to which to refer inquirers. A 
tentative effort was made early in the nineteenth century to 
introduce this system of building into England, but we have 
so far been unable to find any old example of true Pisé work. 


The existence of such work has been reported from various 
parts of the country, but on examination the alleged Pisé has 
always proved to be merely some form of Cob, an entirely 
different thing. Pisé de Terre, as. has often been explained, 
is dry, unadulterated earth rammed hard between shutters. 
Cob is a variable mixture of clay, shale, straw, and water, 
built up wet in shallow layers. Should any of our readers be 
able to tell us of what appears to them to be an example of 
genuine Pisé work in England, we shall be exceedingly glad te 
have particulars in order that the report may be investigated. 








Bank rate,5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent.April 5,1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A LESSON OF HISTORY. 


I.—THE GENESIS OF REVOLUTION, 
HREE facts are plain :— 

(1) The great majority of the people of this country 
do not want revolution but abhor the idea, and the chief 
leaders of organized Labour do not want it either. 

(2) There is nothing in the present condition of the 
country to justify revolution. 

(3) It would not prove a remedy, but would vastly 
aggravate all our social evils. 

But though this is without question the position in which 
we find ourselves to-day, it by no means follows that we 
shall escape revolution. The unwanted, the unnecessary, 
the ruinous thing may come all the same. History shows 
that there have been in previous times nations in almost 
exactly our condition in which revolutions instead of 
reforms have been carried out against the wishes of the 
people. But it will be asked: “How can this thing be ? 
How is it possible for revolution to take place against the 
popular will? The fact that revolutions have taken place 
does not, of course, show that revolutions were necessary 
or wise, but it does show that for the time, at any rate, 
the people desired them.” A complete answer to this 
plea has been given by recent researches into the origins 
of the French Revolution, and will, we believe, be given 
in the same way when the true history of the 
Revolution in Russia is told. Mrs. Webster, whose 
penetrating book on the French Revolution was recently 
reviewed in these columns (The French Revolution: a 
Stuly in Democracy, Constable, 21s. net), shows conclu- 
sively from her own researches and those of the best and 
most impartial French historians that the Revolution was 
not the work of the people,and was not carried out with 
their consent but against their wishes. How then did it 


arise? Mrs. Webster explains very clearly that it arose 


from three things. First and above all, from a series of con- 
spiracies, some of them possibly justifiable from the point of 
view of those who engaged in them, and others of a purely 
selfish and Machiavellian kind. Next, since conspiracies 
like other seeds must have ground to grow in, France 
on the eve of the Revolution was full of social and 
political unrest caused by a variety of things, but chic fly 
by the evils which always accompany autocratic rule, 
and pre-eminently by the deprivation of education in 
self-government which autocracy involves. The bad 
political husbandry prevalent in France had injured 
the soil and made it only too ready to bear a rank 
crop of weeds. Thirdly, and this is almost as important 
as the other two causes, there was a decay of governing 
power in the governing class, a decay again due largely 
to the fact that the aforesaid class did not believe in 
itself, and had not courage and self-confidence enough to 
speak the truth to the people. Thinking that they must 
be the servants of the people, they became the servants 
of any one who called out loudly enough that he had a 
mandate from the people. Mrs. Webster and those whom 
she follows have not, be it remembered, invented this 
idea that the French Revolution was due to a series of 
conspiracies, popular in name but anti-popular in fact. 
Strangely enough, it was one of the fiercest and most 
important of the revolutionaries, Saint-Just, who saw 
and proclaimed the fact. Like so many Frenchmen, 
Saint-Just had a power of political and social analysis 
and exposition far beyond his intellectual and moral 
ability. What is more, and as is so often the case 
with Frenchmen, the possession of these powers forced 
him to speak th» truth when from his own point of 
View it was extremely inconvenient. Saint-Just says: 
“La révolution populaire était la surface d'un volean de 
conjurattons étrangéres ” (‘ The popular revolution was 
the surface of a volcano of extraneous conspiracies”). 
And Mrs. Webster adds: ‘“ Consequently the actions 
of the people seen from the surface only can never be 
understood.” ° 

We must leave our readers to consult Mrs. Webster's 
wise and eloquent pages for themselves, and to learn the 





—— 
history of the five conspiracies—conspiracies which had 
no connexion between themselves but were often indeed 
mutually destructive. These led up to the final earth. 
quake of the Terror. According to Mrs. Webster's 
picturesque analysis, they were: (1) the Siege of the 
Bastille ; (2) the March on Versailles; (3) the two Invasions 
of the Tuileries ; (4) the Massacres of September; 
(5) the Reign of Terror. The first of these conspiracies, 
the siege of the Bastille, was Orleanist in character, and 
might almost be described as a Palace plot. The profligate 
and demoralized Duke of Orleans, the boon companion 
of Fox and of the Prince of Wales, had of course no true 
popular sympathies, but was indeed the most unscrupulous 
of aristocrats and Royalists. He was, however, inflamed 
by an enlowrage even more infamous than himsel! with 
the idea of overthrowing the King and putting himself in 
his place. To accomplish this he was to take advantage of 
the unrest of his times and the excitability of the French 
people. For carrying out this conspiracy his vast private 
fortune gave him ample opportunity. 

At the same time there was what may be termed a 
political bourgeois movement for setting up a republic 
on the lines of “Us instead of you.’ This tolerably 
mild (and indeed often sentimental) conspiracy worked 
at first with the Orleanist conspiracy, if ultimately 
against it. In both cases the engine employed was Panic. 
It was used to increase the popular unrest, and so 
provide an opportunity for revolution. There was 
also a Socialistic conspiracy of zealots and fanatics, 
which in many instances was as genuine as it was 
crazy. Finally there was the conspiracy of black- 
guardism, of the debauched, demoralized, and broken men 
of the old régime who saw vast chances of pillage in the 
Revolution and of free indulgence of their corrupt and 
animal instincts. Add to all these influences the genuine 
desire in many minds for social and political reform on 
what one may call Voltairean lines. These reformers 
often persuaded themselves, or were persuaded by designing 
people, that reform could not take place without revolution. 

It is of course a popular belief that none of these 
conspiracies could have come to fruition if the condition 
of the people of France had not been so utterly miserable 
that anything almost was better than the old réyime. Mrs. 
Webster shows conclusively how fallacious is this time- 
honoured view. The material condition of France was 
in the years 1787-89 by no means approaching disaster 
and ruin, as we used to be taught. On the contrary, 
France was, as things went then, a good deal more flourish- 
ing than any other part of the Continent. In many ways 
it compared favourably in material, though of course not 
in political, conditions with England. In the year of 
so-called famine there was in reality in France no famine, 
but only great unrest and a great popular dread of famine 
upon which the conspirators of all sorts played with the 
very greatest skill. Ultimately, no doubt, the Revolution 
converted shortage into the very real famine; of the 
period of the Convention—famines which in the end 
reduced the population of France by some two million 
people. The Orleanist conspirators, by means of paid 
demagogic agitators, a hireling Press, and unlimited talk 
about “profiteering” and so forth, rushed the people int» 
the belief that famine was about to come, and that it would 
be due to the speculations of the Court and nobles, whereas 
in reality, as far as these operations affected the situation, 
they were much more due to the corrupt Orleanist 
speculators of the Palais Royal. 

But all these evil influences and evil conspiracies must 
have failed if the Government had been even reasonably 
firm and sensible. Unfortunately the French Government 
were nothing of the kind, even though Louis XVI. can 
be shown, as Mrs. Webster thinks, to have been far firmer, 
more reasonable, and more popular in his political sympa- 
thies than is generally supposed. The French Government 
were fatally weak. They suffered from the inevitable defect 
of all Governments that are not based upon true democratic 
principles. They did not believe in themselves. There had 
been in the past no proper mechanism for representing 
the nation, and they could not believe that the mass of the 

eople were as sensible as they really were. Therefore when 
any demagogue got up and declared that he spoke with the 
voice of the people and so forth, they were always inclined 
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to be frightened and to give in to him. Even when not 
frightened they felt from a mistaken sense of self-sacrifice 
that it was their duty to yield to any demand provided it 
was violent enough. Indeed, it is one of the greatest pieces 
of irony in the world that in the French Revolution the 
working people never had any show at all. Every other 
section of the community, including even the criminal class, 
rode them and ruled them in turn, but the people them- 
selves, the artisans and peasants, were always ruled and 
ridden either by the fear of the bloodthirsty man who 
usurped their name or else by the panic which the con- 
spirators designedly inspired in their victims’ hearts. First 
there was the bogus panic of famine, and then the panic 
of foreign interference and foreign invasion, panics which 
at last induced a distracted and ruined people to throw 
themselves headlong into the arms of the Cacsarian saviour 
of society, the First Consul and Emperor. 





DRINK AND PRIVATE PROFIT. 


T is with the greatest pleasure that we print more 
important letters on the Nationalization of the 
Liquor Trade. Never has there been apparently—we say 
* apparently * because in the case of the present Govern- 
ment what is apparent cannot always be taken for what is 
real—a more favourable junction of powerful forces aiming 
at a particular reform. On the one side there is the Prime 
Minister, whose convictions about the necessity of 
nationalization were stated several times and with singular 
force during the war; and on the other side there is, as the 
letters we are publishing prove, a growing determination 
in the Labour Party to bring about nationalization. 
This combination ought to be powerful enough to do 
anything. 

We would call particular attention to the letter from 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, who is the President of the “* Labour 
Campaign for the Public Ownership and Control of the 
Liquor Trade.” It is a gratification, and not a common 
experience, for the Spectator to be commended by a leader 
of Labour. We shall not pretend that we are indifferent 
to this commendation, as we do not feel like those speakers 
at the Trade Union Congress who apologized for the fact 
that their opposition to Direct Action had won the applause 
of men outside their party. For our part, we want all 
the support we can get for the nationalization of liquor; 
and since praise means support, we are delighted to get it 
whether it comes from Labour leaders, or hidebound 
Tories, or Anarchists, or Bolsheviks. Really, to be 
ashamed of gaining the support of an opponent, and to 
apologize for it as some Labour leaders do, is to show a 
remarkable absence of confidence in one’s own cause, 
not to say of self-respect. If a man believes in his cause, 
he ought to further it because in his opinion it is right, 
and for no other reason; he ought not to be continually 
looking out of the tail of his eye to see whether what he 
says is bringing him into suspicion with his own associates 
because he seems to be making friends outside his own 
party or class. Only thieves and spies have a good excuse 
for behaving like that. But this is by the way. The 
point is that we could not have a more powerful associate 
in a good cause than Mr. J. H. Thomas, and we have to 
congratulate those who believe in the nationalization of 
the Liquor Trade not only on being able to count upon the 
help of Mr. Thomas, but on being able to count upon the 
co-operation ef the greater part of the Labour Party. 
For Mr. Thomas is explicit in his letter about this fact. 
He says that the organization of which he is President is 
an ad hoc Committee for carrying out the wishes of the 
Labour Party. 

If our readers will cast back their minds over the history 
of the war, they will understand what a tremendous change 
this means. In 1915, when Mr. Lloyd George had a 
scheme of nationalization ready, he could have enforced 
it if he had been able to rely upon the approval of the Labour 
Party. But that approval was withheld. Up and down 


the country Labour speakers attributed a great deal of | 


the unrest to the absence of beer—of which they accordingly 
demanded more. Now the Labour Party is, or we believe 
shortly will be, in a very different frame of mind. It seems 
to be determined to act on the resolution in favour of 
nationalization passed at the Labour Party Conference in 
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improvements” as far as possible. 





we should go back to the state of things before the war. 
Yet a policy of drift means nothing else. If we do go 
back we shall be disgraced, and we may also be ruined. 
The Observer not long ago published a collection of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s statements about the Liquor Trade which 
we have quoted already in the Spectator but must quote 
again. These statements are an incontrovertible proof 
of how strongly Mr. Lloyd George feels on this subject :— 

** Drink is doing much more damage in the war than all the 
German submarines put together.” 

** Nothing but root-and-branch methods will be of the slightest 
avail in dealing with this evil.”"-—Mr. Lloyd George, February 28th, 
1915. 

“We are fighting against Germany, Austria, and Drink, and 
as far as I can see the greatest of these three deadly foes is 
Drink.”—Mr, Lloyd George, March 29th, 1915. 

“If nothing were done now to acquire complete and absolute 
control over the Trade, he feared that when demobilization came 
there would be an irresistible demand to put the Trade back 
practically where it had been before. That would be a national 
disaster. He personally wanted the strong hand of the State 
to be there instead of a powerful interest which had already 
beaten them in the past.”.— Mr. Lloyd George, March 29th, 1917, 

*“ What we could afford before the war we certainly cannot 
afford after the war, and one of the things we cannot aftord is 
a drink bill of £160,000,000 a year."°-—Mr. Lloyd George. 

‘“A proper adaptation to peace conditions of the experience 
which during the war we have gained in regard to the traffic 
in drink.”’—Joint Manifesto of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar 
Law, November, 1918. 


In this situation—with the views of the Prime Minister and 
of the Labour Party identical—virtually any desired reform 
in connexion with the Drink Trade can be effected. Andwé 
would ask every one to notice very carefully the impressive 
fact that week after week our correspondents agree that 
the elimination of private profit from the sale of drink is 
the secret of reform. ‘* Get rid of private profit’’—that is 
the burden of most letters. The whole policy of the 
Spectator, which is now also the policy of the Labour Party, 
is implicit in that phrase. It is a good motto, and we 
believe, moreover, a winning motto. 


Mr. Thomas says that we are “on the eve of great 
developments.” These words may signify rather conti- 
dence in the power of the Labour Party than particular 
knowledge cf the intentions of the Government. In any 
ease the struggle will be severe. This week there has been 
published a Draft Bill which has been prepared by the 
Trade for a reform of the licensing Jaws. Such a reform 
is of course intended to be an alternative to nationalization. 
“It should be observed,” says the Times, ** that the pring 
ciples enunciated in this Bill are those on which variou- 
sections of the licensed trade are in agreement ’—that 
is to say, the principles of the Bill have been approved by 
the Brewers’ Society, the National Trade Defence Asso- 
ciation, and the various Licensed Victuallers’ Societies. 
The ideas embodied in the Draft Bill have not, we should 
say, a smooth path before them. It is proposed that 
the licensing authority in any area should be a Licensing 
Judge. But naturally the Licensing Magistrates will be 
up in arms against this proposal. They do not want to 
lose their authority, and they think that they are the 
best representatives of any district because they have 
the greatest amount of local knowledge. The Draft Bill 
does indeed provide that the Licensing Judge should be 
helped when necessary by a local Advisory Committee ; 
in other words, local knowledge is to be supplied at one 
remove. It must be admitted that the Licensing Magis- 
trates in the past have as a rule stood in the way of making 
public-houses more pleasant places—places where a man 
might take his wife and family to spend a pleasant evening, 
places where social amenities, quite apart from the supply 
of alcohol, are obtainable. It has never been, of course, 
the intention of the licensing authorities to prevent such 
amenities, but they have worked on the general rule that 
the enlargement of public-houses means more facilities 
for drinking. They have therefore opposed “ structural 
But we need not go 
in detail into the merits or demerits of this Draft Bill. 
Enough to say that it is not in accordance with the ne 
spirit; the nation wants something much better than a 
mere overhauling of the old conditions. We believe that 
when the Government come to frame their drink policy 
they will not need to be advised by the Trade, but will be 


June, 1918. It is unthinkable, as Mr. Thomas says, that | astonished at the progress which the country has made in 
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contemplating the State wy of liquor as the one 
feasible and immediately possible form of nationalization. 
As Mr. Thomas very truly says in his letter, the issue 
is between Prohibition and State Ownership. We have 
no more difficulty than he has in deciding which of these 
two offers the better hope of amelioration. 

With the best intentions in the world, those who have 
asked for the unattainable have made little progress. 
For over sixty years the United Kingdom Alliance has been 
demanding that the austerity of the few should be imposed 
upon the many against their will. So far as we can judge, 
the Alliance is losing rather than gaining ground. Pro- 
hibition, if it ever comes—and we do not think that it ever 
will—will come by the voluntary act of the whole nation, 
by an act like that self-denying amendment which has 
been added to the American Constitution. But what an 
appalling amount of misery and disgrace those who pursue 
a visionary project are willing to pile up meanwhile! 
They cry for the moon, and because they cannot have it 
they will not accept any other of the highly attainable and 
highly desirable things which could be had to-day or to- 
morrow. The members of the United Kingdom Alliance 
and of the National Prohibition Party are like men who 
have fuddled their brains with the fumes of some strong 
thing—not drink evidently, but an intoxicating idea— 
and keep mechanically repeating a phrase. They say that 
alcohol is so accursed a thing that the State would be 
corrupted by touching it. They therefore refuse to accept 
the countless blessings which would be bestowed upon 
the nation by a permanent and coherent means of control 
—a great improvement even upon the control which 
admittedly worked wonders during the war. All the time 
while ing their demand they are blind to the fact 
that the State has for many years been “ touching” the 
Trade, because it has exalted the Trade into a huge mono- 
poly and makes a large revenue out of it. It makes this 
revenue by encouraging the publicans—for this is what 
really happens, however guiltless Governments may be in 
their intentions—to pross the sale of drink. 


The extraordinarily successful working of State owner- 
ship in the Carlisle district is an illustration of what is 

ssible from State control. The scheme, as Mr. F. W. 
‘hance, the Chairman of the Advisory Committee in the 
Carlisle area, oxplained the other day, had entirely “ elimi- 
nated private interest” from the sale of liquor. In his 
opinion, too, that principle was at the root of all liquor 
reform. He went on to point out that, in the second place, 
there had been a great reduction of licences. At the out- 
break of the war there was one licence for every 354 persons 
in the area; now there is one for overy 713. With the 
hearty consent of all decent residents in the area, bad public- 
houses have been done away with; and new houses of 
entertainment have sprung up where families may spend 
an evening secure against the offensiveness and noise of 
public-houses where the publicans care for nothing but the 
sale of alcohol because out of that they make their living. 
As a matter of fact, the Carlisle experiment has been very 
successful from a commercial point of view. But this fact 
is not essential to our argument. Ifthe Drink Trade were 
not financially successful under State ownership, a great 
national rome y would nevertheless be gained. Sobriety 
would be attained ; and even if there were a balance-sheet 
loss on drink, there would be financial as well as moral 
gain in many other directions. 

State Purchase, with of course proper compensation to 
all the shareholders in the Drink Trade, is the only true 
solution. The present system of a vast monopoly out of 
which the State , eam a great revenue is much too dangerous 
to continue. It means drinking in excess because private 
salesmen must push their sales—such is the tremendous 
competition—in order to make a satisfactory living. 
But drink in excess is absolute poison. Private interest 
in the sale of this poison must be brought to an end. We 
shall not remain a great nation if we allow it to continue. 
If the State owns the Liquor Trade, it can control the 
tap; it can turn the tap on or off in exact accordance 
with the desires of the people as expressed in regard to the 
whole nation or in regard to particular districts. What 
Lord Rosebery said many years ago remains true: “ Unless 
the State controls the Liquor Trade, the Liquor Trade will 
control the State.” 





THE SITUATION IN EASTERN EUROPE. 


"s war began in the East.of Europe and it will end 
there. Unhappily it has not ended yet. Tey 
months have passed since Germany capitulated on the 
Western Front, but the Eastern Front from the Black Seg 
to the Baltic is still ablaze, and Germany is actively con- 
cerned in heaping fuel on the flames. All Russia is g 
prey to civil strife, in which Germany is helping the Bol- 
sheviks while the Allies are assisting the patriotic Russian 
armies. The Allies have now decided to withdraw the 
small forces, chiefly British, which they maintained in 
Russia for the encouragement of the saner elements of the 
nation. This decision, as we have explained before, comes 
as a welcome relief to Great Britain. But it does not absolve 
the Allies from all responsibility for Eastern Europe. 
They have determined not to fight the Bolsheviks with 
Allied troops. But they have still to show that they have 
a positive as well as a negative policy. Their general aim 
must be to prevent Germany from taking a still more 
energetic part in Russian affairs. ‘The Allies have not 
left the Russians to fight out their quarrels in order that 
Germany might step in and secure once more, either 
through the Bolsheviks or the partisans of the old order, 
a and economic control over Russia. Polite Notes 
rom the Supreme Council of the Allies to Berlin are in- 
effective, as we see in the case of General von der Goltz, 
who remains in Courland and Lithuania with his hundred 
thousand men despite all the courteous remonstrances from 
Paris. There is only one way of thwarting these German 
designs, and that is to establish on a firm basis the inde- 
pendence of the small States lying between Russia and 
Germany. The Allies have publicly accepted the responsi- 
bility for these States. Article 433 of the German Peace 
Treaty requires the Germans to evacuate the Baltic Pro- 
vinces and Lithuania whenever the Allies “shall think 
the moment suitable, having regard to the internal situation 
of these territories,” with a special view to “ the restoration 
of peace and good government.” The Allies have created 
Poland anew, and recognized her as an ally and as a membei 
of the League of Nations whose “ territorial integrity and 
existing political independence” must be preserved by all 
the other members against external aggression. Rumania 
stands on the same footing as Poland. The Allies, then, 
are pledged to support these small States in Eastern Europe 
for their own sake, as they should do, apart from any 
pledges, in the common interest of Europe. It is dis- 
appointing, to say the least, that after so many months 
the little nations should still be fighting, and that the 
Allies are apparently unable to bring order out of the 
confusion. 

The Bulgarian Peace Treaty, which was presented to 
the Bulgarian Delegates in Paris on Friday week, is a step 
in the right direction. The terms imposed upop Bulgaria 
are mild, considering the enormity of her offence. No 
Balkan State had received greater favours from the Western 
Powers than Bulgaria. British diplomacy for a whole 
generation had been employed to foster the young and 
weak State, and to prevent either Russia or Turkey from 
dominating her. When Bulgaria with incredible perfidy 
turned on her ally Serbia in 1913, Great Britain strove 
hard and not without success to save her from the punish- 
ment that she deserved. Bulgaria repaid us by joining 
our enemies at a most critical stage of the war, allying 
herself with the Turk and the German, and ravaging Serbia 
with a cold-blooded ferocity that even the Turk or the 
German has seldom surpassed. For her crimes she is 
now sentenced to lose the small Macedonian district of 
Strumnitza and the portion of the Thracian coast round 
Dedeagatch which she obtained in 1913, and to pay “ in 
reparation ” £90,000,000 in gold by the year 1958. We 
are not surprised to learn that Serbia, Greece, and Rumania, 
who have suffered so greatly from the Bulgarian armies, 
are annoyed to find the offender escaping with so light a 
penalty. Nevertheless from the European standpoint 
it is a good thing to have the Bulgarian question settled. 
With Bulgaria disarmed—for her future Army must not 
exceed twenty thousand men—her neighbours can breathe 
freely. Rumania, freed from anxiety both on the south 
towards Bulgaria and on the west towards Hungary, wil 
be able to demobilize part of her Army, retaining only « 
force sufficient to defend her Bessarabian frontier until 
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the Bolshevik danger is past, and until her new boundaries 
towards the Ukraine and Poland are defined. Indeed, 
if General Denikin pursues his victorious course towards 
Moscow, as he is now doing, Rumania will be reasonably 
secure. But from Galicia northwards to the Baltic the 
outlook is gloomy. Poland is by no means at an end of 
her difficulties with Germany. The cruel outrages recently 
perpetrated by German troops on the Polish population 
of one Silesia, in order to reduce the Polish vote in the 
coming plébiscite which will decide whether that district 
is to be part of Germany or part of Poland, have reminded 
us that defeat has not changed the German temper or the 
C(erman methods. On their eastern frontier the Poles 
are still fighting the Bolsheviks, and they have not yet 
arranged a compromise with the Ukraine in regard to 
Eastern Galicia, including Lemberg, in which Poles and 
tuthenians or Ukrainians are inextricably mingled. 
The Polish armies are probably capable of holding their 
own ; but Poland, ravaged alike by Russians and Germans, 
is in desperate straits for food, and her great industries 
are almost at a standstill for lack of machinery and raw 
materials. Without peace, Poland finds her recovered 
independence almost a mockery. The position is still 
worse in the little Baltic States. The Provisional Govern- 
ments of Lithuania, Latvia, and Esthonia, to which the 
(jerman Peace Treaty refers, lead a precarious existence 
between the Bolsheviks and the Germans. The Allies 
have given them some munitions and a certain amount of 
moral support in the shape of British cruisers and itinerant 
Commissions. But the Bolsheviks are constantly attacking 
them, and the German troops encamped in their midst, 
nominally for their protection, aid and abet the invaders 
or seek to parcel out the country for themselves. More- 
over, the Russian forces on the shores of the Gulf of Finland 
which acknowledge the leadership of Admiral Koltchak 
are on bad terms with the Esthonians, whose independence 
the Russian patriot chief is apparently unwilling to recog- 
nize. The poor littie Baltic peoples, who are not Russians 
and many of whom are not Slavs, deserved a better fate. 


It is time that this deplorable situation was ended. 
The Allies have it in their power to effect a marked improve- 
ment at once by compelling the German troops to leave 
the Baltic lands. The threat to occupy Frankfort and 
other towns just outside the Rhineland would doubtless 
suffice to make the German Government stop the supply 
of food and munitions to General von der Goltz in Courland, 
and thus render his position untenable. The Bolsheviks, 
for their part, have suddenly asked the Baltic States to 
make peace. Hitherto they have denied the Esthonians, 
Letts, and Lithuanians that right to “ self-determination ” 
which Trotsky preached so loudly at Brest-Litovsk. Now 
they have veered round, thinking to score a point at the 
expense of Admiral Koltchak, who does not wish Russia 
to lose her Baltic Provinees. The peace negotiations have 
not had any result so far, but the prospect of being freed 
from such a nightmare as oppresses them must have great 
attractions for the Baltic peoples. It will of course be 
objected that the Bolsheviks are seeking to divide their 
enemies, and also to secure indirect recognition from the 
Allies, To this it may be replied that the small Baltic 
States suffer much more than the Bolsheviks from the 
unequal conflict, and that their elimination from the list 
of belligerents will be, at least, a further step towards 
a general peace. The Russian patriots may dislike the 
idea, but they cannot fairly expect the Esthonians, Letts, 
and Lithuanians to endure further privation and loss for 
the sake of a Russia to which they are alien by race, 
language, and culture. Nor have the Allies any night to 
leave these small peoples between the hammer and the 
anvil lest the Bolsheviks should gain a possible diplomatic 
advantage. The Russian army under General Yudenitch, 


_ which for months past has been declaring its intention of 


taking Petrograd, will be neither more nor less capable 
of fulfilling its purpose if Esthonia retires from the war. 
The Bolshevik danger will still remain, of course, but it 
will not be any more formidable than it is now. Whatever 
happens in Russia, the Allied peoples would, we think, be 
greatly relieved to know that the Baltic States, at any 
rate, had been freed both from the German and from 
the Russian yoke and left to their own devices. Their 
frontiers towards Russia proper, as well as the eastern 








frontiers of Poland and Rumania, have still to be fixed 
by agreement with the future Russian Government, what- 
ever that may be. The small States cannot therefore 
feel safe until the Bolsheviks have been suppressed. 
Nevertheless, a provisional frontier fixed by the Allies 
would be convenient to all parties, and would probably 
be accepted. The Allies could not make a greater mistake 
than to remain passive spectators of this turmoil in Eastern 
Europe, if they really mean to make the world safe for 
democracy. 





LABOUR RECEIVES ITS WARNING. 
F Labour utters its warnings—like the startling announce- 
ment about the probability of a railway strike made 
by Mr. J. H. Thomas—it also receives its warnings. The 
result of the election at Pontefract was an undoubted 
warning sent straight to the address of the Labour Party. 
In a typical mining constituency, Mr. Burns, himself an 
old miner, was defeated. Mr. Burns is an extremist who 
talks in loose, disturbing phrases even though he does not 
act revolution. No doubt he thought that the rathes 
commanding position which had been obtained lately by 
the miners, and the fever of discontent throughout the 
country, gave him his opportunity. Probably he expected 
a great suceess. He let himself go. He talked through 
his hat. He put no restraint of any kind upon himself. 
At a moment when all serious persons are thinking over 
methods of economy, and acknowledging that we can be 
saved, if we are to be saved, only by our own efforts, 
Mr. Burns thought he would treat his audience to some- 
thing much less disagreeable. According to reports of 
his speeches, he said: “‘ Spend whatever you earn. Don’t 
trouble to save. When you are sixty we will give you a 
pension of £1 a week.” He explained that he had played 
the chief part in causing the Hemsworth Board of Guardians 
to pay £8,000 as out-relief to Yorkshire miners who were 
on strike. He took credit for this handling of the 
ratepayers’ money. At one of his meetings some one, 
presumably a ratepayer, ventured to protest, and Mr. 
Burns is said to have retorted genially : ‘‘ You come over 
to Hemsworth and we will give you a bit out of the rates 
too.” There has been nothing quite like this since the 
oratory of Shakespeare’s Jack Cade :— 

‘“ Cade: Be brave, then, for your captain is brave and vows 
reformation. There shall be in England seven halfpenny loaves 
sold for a penny; the three-hooped pots shall have ten hoops ; 
and I will make it felony to drink small beer ; all the realm shall 
be in common; and in Cheapside shall my palfrey go to grass ; 
and when I am king, as king [ will be— 

All : God save your majesty ! 

Cade: I thank you, good people; there shall be no money ; 
all shall eat and drink on my score, and I will apparel them all 
in one livery, that they may agree like brothers and worship me 
their lord.” k 

There can be no doubt that everywhere in the country, 
and particularly in the North of England, there is a reaction 
against the miners. The miners have gone too far. They 
have used their great power to demand a highly aristo- 
cratic privilege at the expense of the public. The leaders 
of the miners are perfectly well aware of this reaction, and, 
seeing very little prospect of persuading a majority of the 
nation by Constitutional means to adopt the miners’ 
programme of nationalization, they still talk of enforcing 
their will by direct action. But though they continue to 
talk thus, they know that direct action is a losing cause. 
It was an extraordinarily significant fact that at the 
Trade Union Congress the miners’ representatives failed 
to get themselves elected to the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Congress. The election at Pontefract was another 
real warning to the extremists. Ordinary people have no 
use for Jack Cadeism. 

In the case of the threatened railway strike the warning 
is the other way—it comes from Labour to the public. 
But this also may have its reaction and may boomerang 
back on the heads of its authors. Mr. J. H. Thomas has 
a reputation for statesmanship, but we cannot help thinking 
that he also has a talent for dramatic tactics which are 
rather dangerous. His announcement that a railway 
strike after all can hardly be prevented was accompanied 
by the assurance that in making this statement he only 
wished to be fair to the public. He had, in fact, just sent an 
“ultimatum” to the Government. But in sober truth there 
would be no excuse whatever for a strike at present, and 
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therefore there was no need for Mr. Thomas’s reminder, 
or for the s‘multaneous threat. Mr. Thomas's words were, 
in fine, tactical. Every one knew that the standardization 
of wages throughout the various grades of railway employees 
would be a very difficult matter; there was nothing new 
in telling us that the difficulties remained great ; but the 
public have not forgotten that it was provided that the 
negotiations between the men and the Railway Executive 
would not be concluded till December. We are now only 
in September. ‘To make our flesh creep by telling us that 
there may be a strike at any moment, and that the men 
cannot endure their lot any longer, is an expedient belonging 
to that category of provocations disguised as restraining 
counsels of which the typical instance is: “ Don’t nail his 
ear to the pump.” For our part, we have no doubt of Mr. 
Thomas's honesty, though he certainly has a dangerous 
talent. We think it is true, however, to say that he is 
unduly responsive to his immediate audience. In the House 
of Commons he generally seems to be a very stout and 
convinced Constitutionalist ; on a platform of extremists 
he often seems to speak as though Constitutionalism were 
a sort of unpleasant necessity and not something good 
in itself. As we do not admire this peculiar sensitiveness 
in Mr. Thomas, there may be no harm in forming, as it 
were, part of his audience at this moment and interrupting 
him with the remark that if the railwaymen do declare 
an unnecessary strike they will, like the miners, forfeit 
the sympathy of the public. 

If it should appear, when the negotiations between the 
Railway Executive and the men have been finished and the 
result has been published, that the men are awarded less 
than they were led to expect, there will certainly be no 
failure of public sympathy with the men. The desire 
that Labour should be fairly treated is universal. But 
if the men fly into a passion, and once more sacrifice the 
slowly mening fortunes of the country to their own 
interests, they will simply ruin their cause. No strike ever 
wins against popular opinion. The fact that Mr. Thomas 
has on this occasion exaggerated is proved by the con- 
fession of Mr. Bromley that at the time of Mr. Thomas's 
announcement he had not even heard of a crisis in the 
railway world. “ It is news to me,” he remarked. But, 
then, it must be remembered that Mr. Bromley’s 
own particular clients in the railway world, the loco- 
motive engineers, have had their wages satisfactorily 
settled, 








LABOUR AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

FANHE problems which will be considered at the International 

Labour Conference at Washington on October 29th 
next are set forth in Article 424 of the Peace Treaty with 
Germany, and the guiding principles of the League in labour 
questions are enunciated in Article 427. The problems include 
the universal application of the eight-hours day or forty-eight- 
hours week, the question of providing against or preventing 
unemployment, the standardization of the laws relating to 
the employment of women and ehildren, and the fixing of a 
minimum age of employment ; the principles include the right 
to strike, the minimum wage, and the equal remuneration of 
men and women for work of equal value. It may therefore be 
prophesied without much fear of contradiction that, seeing 
that the Oriental races are bringing their minds to these problems 
for the first time, and that the South European and Latin- 
American races have hardly progressed to the same extent as 
the French, the Teutons, and the Anglo-Saxons, the proceedings 
of the Conference will not produce much direct contribution 
Indirectly, 
as I shall show, the profit to the whole world promises to be 
enormous. 


to the improvement of labour conditions in England. 


Presumably it is now well known that the Labour Organization 
of the League of Nations is composed of a General Conference, 
and an International Labour Office under a Governing Body. 
The Conference should ultimately become a body of about 
two hundred people (not including experts), and must mect 
at least once a year; so that it may be expected to occupy 
the same position in relation to the Labour world as that of the 
Assembly to the political world; that is to say, it will be the 
body which will make the vital decisions on big questions. 
But, just as it is to be expected that the Council of the League, 
assisted by the Secretariat, will, ordinarily speaking, exercise 
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the political functions of the League, so it may be anticipated 
that, for practical purposes, the permanent Labour Office under 
its Governing Body will carry out the policy of the League 
regarding Labour. The Governing Body, it should aa 
remembered, is composed of twenty-four persons, twelye 
representing Governments, twelve representing employers and 
workers, a preponderance of eight to four amongst the Govern. 
ment representatives being assured to the States of chief 
industrial importance, and all of these persons being nominated 
or elected out of the General Conference of Representatives, 

Here it is important to call attention to the fact—not very 
widely appreciated—that the creation of an International 
Labour Office is not the introduction of a new principle of 
political development but the extension of one already in 
existence. There are many similar international bodies, for 
instance the International Statistical Institute of the Hague, 
the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, and the 
Universal Postal Union. 

Probably the closest parallel to the new Labour Office is to 
be found in the International Institute of Agriculture. This 
institution is representative of all Governments, and its decisions, 
therefore, have a certain political authority. It forms the centre 
of a network of agricuitural statisticians covering the whols 
world. It derives its information by means of questionnaires 
sent out to the various Governments, and issues every month 
a bulletin of agricultural and economical statistics dealing with 
areas under cultivation, crop conditions and yield, livestock, 
trade, prices, freights, and many other similar matters; and, 
being an official body, it has the power of influencing Govern. 
ments, and has done so in the past. This serves as a refutation 
of the argument, too frequently employed, that the League of 
Nations will only be a debating society with no power to enforce 
its decisions or recommendations. 

Returning now to the Labour Organization of the League, 
it is interesting to observe that, in preparation for the October 
Conference, which, it will be remembered, was to take place 
irrespective of whether the Peace Treaty had been ratified by 
then, an International Committee was formed immediately 
after the Treaty was signed, for the purpose of collecting the 
necessary information and preparing the Agenda—in fact, to 
exercise the functions of the International Labour Office until 
that body should come into being. Sir Malcolm Delevingne, who 
has had invaluable experience of International Labour Con- 
ventions, was the British representative on this Committee. The 
first step of the Committee was to issue a searching question- 
naire to those forty-five nations who may become original 
members of the League upon all the points connected with the 
Agenda. Some twenty nations replied. The replies were thea 
sifted by the Committee, and embodied in a Report in three 
volumes which it is hoped will be made available to the public 
Naturally enough the Committee are unwilling 
that their necessarily incomplete and hastily compiled statistics 
should be the subject of destructive and ill-natured criticism ; 
but, seeing that a work of such magnitude cannot be anything 
but imperfect for many years to come, it might surely be left to 
the natural good sense of the Press, both here and in America, 
to protect it from * sniping.” 
the value of such a work, though it be incomplete, or even ia 
parts misleading. 

This having obtained, the 
Government convened the Conference, which will be held at 
Washington. It is believed that Mr. G. N. Barnes and Sir 
Malcolm Delevingne will be the British Government delegates, 
whilst Mr. Stuart Bunning is considered a likely choice for 
Labour. It is 
devoutly to be hoped that the employers generally will reali-e 


before long. 
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It is impossible to overestima‘e 


information been American 


The employers’ choice is not vet known. 


the incalculable potentialities for good, and will select a stat: 

manlike representative who will approach the Conference in 
a genuine spirit of conciliation. For much depends on this 
Conference, more even than the settlement of the probleins 
that are being considered by it. Upon the promise which it 
gives of achieving practical Iegislative results hangs the vi 
lf the Inter 
national Labour Organization shows itself incapable of c 

structive activity, the workers of the world will turn in a body 
to the Socialist Internationale. The latter body at present 


tory 


constitutionalism over unconstitutionalism. 


is an unofficial Congress, and has as such achieved much for 
if the International Labour Organization be 
launched, there is no reason why the two should not co-exist, 
and the Internationale supplement the League Organization; 


Labour ; safely 
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put if this new Organization proves impotent the Internationale 
will supplant it and constitutionalism will receive a staggering 
blow. It therefore rests with all nations, and especially with 
the French, the Americans, and ourselves, to choose delegates 
who are in sympathy with the legitimate aspirations of Labour, 
and who have the necessary knowledge, experience, and 
statesmanship to translate their sympathy into action. There 
must be the most complete faith on the side of the people, and 
the most unerring judgment and unfaltering patience on the 
part of their representatives, if the difficulties which must 
inevitably beset the Conference from all sides are to be success- 
fully overcome. 

The practical difficulties must be remembered constantly 
if there is not to be disappointment and dissatisfaction later. 
To begin with, language will be a serious handicap. It is being 
provided in the Standing Orders of the Conference that all 
sneakers must either deliver their speeches in English or French, 
or must be accompanied by interpreters to translate into those 
languages as the speaker proceeds. Official interpreters will, 
h 
(according as it is delivered in English or French) and deliver it 
in the other language. These necessary provisions will tend 
to make the proceedings wearisomely slow. 

Again, the fact has to be faced that the Oriental races are 
| The Chinese 
and the Japanese have both expressed themselves anxious 
to profit by Western ideas on the subject, and have made a 
to answer the questionnaire. The Indian 
There is no doubt 


in addition, be provided to make a précis of every speec 


coming with no previous experience of labour laws. 


gallant attempt 
Government is still preparing its answers. 
but that the levelling up of the labour conditions in these coun- 
tries to something approximating to the conditions in Europe 
and America is a problem bristling with difficulties and contro- 
versial points. Yet this problem is the principal one which will be 
attempted in October, and if no very material changes are effected 
at once, it behoves those of us who are believers in the League 
to have faith, those of us who are not believers to have patience. 
The assimilation by the East of Western Labour ideals will not 





take place in a few days. REGINALD BERKELEY. 
THE RETURN OF DR. JOHNSON. 


IKE every one else, even the mest blatant of optimists, 
L we have been perturbed by the gencral outlook, and 
found the signs of the times hard to read. We have had our 
fears, named and unnamed. We have eagerly caught at 
Little things, indeed, there were to hint that 
we were returning to conditions that were more or less normal, 
but nothing that could give us 
confidence. We wanted an omen, an unmistakable sign that 
the tide had turned, and at last we think that we have found it. 
When first we began to 
notice the reappearance of the well-known quotations in the 


passing straws. 


permanent hope, restore our 


Dr. Johnson is once more among us. 


weeklies and the ‘ leaders” 


that we should have turned from it for a while. We are told 
that nobody reads Boswell nowadays. Whether this be true 
or not, there are plenty of people who are glad to read about 
Johnson and to pass on the Johnsoniana they may have gleaned 
at second hand. Even the man who talks of Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson is well aware that he ought to know something about 
him, just as he ought to know something about Wellington and 
Shakespeare and Nelson. He expects to knock up against him 
in his daily reading, and to feel his patriotism tickled by the 
pithiness of his sayings, as by the quotations from Shakespeare 
on the calendar which he reads out to his wife before shaving 
every morning. And the moment life begins to become normal 
he will miss him. 

For the war upset our normal reading, as it upset everything 
else. The strain and excitement that drove many people to 
writing poetry who would never have thought of doing anything 
of the kind in ordinary times, drove others to reading it. Pepys, 
thanks to a clever parody, has actually taken his place as one 
of our best chroniclers of England in war time. And this is as 
it should be. Pepys was a man of action, keenly interested in 
all the life and movement of the day, in which he played a 
prominent part, and he was as typically English, as thorough a 
John Bull, as Johnson himself. The great Doctor, however, 
was essentially a man of letters. It would be impossible to 
parody him in order to give a picture of London in war time, 
for his interests did not lie in the world of action. The immortal 
Diary has probably had fewer readers than Boswell. Pepys is 
too earthy, too Philistine, to play the part in English life that 
He is a fellow-sinner, wpon whose indul- 
gence we can count when we are doing something that makes 
us a little ashamed of ourselves. He has none of the sententious- 


is taken by Johnson. 


ness, the moralizing tendency, that has given Johnson his unique 
plece amongst us. He was in every way a much smaller man. 
Pepys has never before been an clement in our national life, 
though he has had his devotees in plenty. His resuscitation is 
almost as noteworthy a sign of the times as the absence of 
Johnson. 


“What this country wants is three months’ holiday,” said 
an American observer recently. Now that it has had it, or 


something like it, we are slowly recovering our mental balance 
and returning to our normal reading. And the very poets, 
we are told, are beginning to “ ca’ canny.” 
safely take up his residence again in Gough Square. We do 
not doubt that many a true Johnsonian—the Johnsonianissimus 
—continued to read his Boswell as steadily as his curtailed 
leisure would allow him, though the times have tempted more 
than one loyal follower to strange fields, that would have driven 
the Sage to forbid them his awful presence for a space, had they 
venturel to reveal them to him. Possibly the fine, rounded 
periods which serve so admirably to bring out the point of the 
led to them too clearly all that they had 
3ut they doubtless returned to their ellegiance 


So Johnson can 


relieving epigram rec: 
lost by the war. 





of the dailies only a few months 
ago, we confess that we stil! doubted. We were afraid it might | 


prove a fleeting visit. But we doubt no longer. He has come 
to stay. He hos returned to his own Fleet Street, where the | 
indexes of the well-thumbed Boswells are being plied with 


fter their long rest, and we begin to feel that all 
may yet be well. 

For to us the prolonged absence of Dr. Johnson has been 
among the most disquieting § si; 


tenfold vigour a 


ens of the times, giving the 
measure of how completely our national life had been shaken 
to its very foundations. It cannot be that all true Boswellians 
were called to the Colours, nor can this marked revival be the 
re cf a prolonged study in the trenches of the S 
Uiterance indeed, John Bull incarnate, with his 
limitations, his prejudices, and his essentially practical outlook 
on life. Yet during all these years he has swum altogether out 
of our ken for no other reason than because he is so absolutely 
a part of our ncrmal existence that we have refused to fit him | 
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— the stormy times through which we have been possing. 
Though he, too, lived through wars in plenty, they seem to | 
have passed him hy untouched, except for his memorable | 
*ttitude towards the revolt of the American Colonies, which | 
i rise to regretful misgivings even among his most abject 
Samirers The life that wes passed between Fleet Street and | 
ths 


Strand, the Borough and Streatham, with occasional holid Lys 
to Lichfield or Bath or elsewhere, and the two famous trips to 
the Hebrides and to Paris, is so typically English in its peaceful 
SO suggestive of ease and port and ample leisure to 
stretch one’s legs and have one’s talk out, that it is only natural 


comfort, 





sooncr than most people, and were already spending their 
the ( lub 
to take to 


evenings in Bolt Court, or at the various places where 


chose to mect, some months before the Sage began 


| journalism again. 


He reappears, for instance, in @ recent Fort, 
Me. H.C. * De. and 

Mr. Biren considers that Johnson cot on with them because ho 
did not idealize them, but took them as he found them, and the 
paper shows how thoroughly he understood them, both on the 
good and the bad side, and loved them all, from Mrs. Thrale to 
set Flint, in spite of their faults. In this he was very different 
from the writer of the article’s quasi-namesake, Lord Byron, 


ighily in 


Biron’s article on Johnson Women.” 


who was far more successful with them than Johnson could ever 
have hoped to be, and yet idealized them to such a degree that 
he could not bear to sce them cat, since the thought of their doing 
nything so unaethereal lowered them in his eves. Yet again one 
thinks of the rows of empty eggshells that flanked the breakfast- 
plate of a Meredit L, CoLtiison-Morzey, 
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clear that we are on the eve of great developments, as the 
present situation with regard to the Drink Trade cannot pos- 
sibly continue, and the enlightened public will demand a drastic 
treatment of this important social problem. Reversion to pre- 
war arrangements is unthinkable. Two alternative proposals 
hold the field—Prohibition and Public Ownership. Now, what- 
ever may be said for Prohibition, it can only become a prac- 
ticable policy when it has won over a majority of the electorate. 
The Secretary of the National Prohibition Party will probably 
concede the impossibility of realizing Prohibition without the 
support of publie opinion. Can such a concession be expected 
within a reasonable time? ‘The experience of America is no 
safe guide for prophecy in this country. The United Kingdom 
Alliance and the more thoroughgoing National Prohibition 
Pasty have not as yet made an appreciable impression on 
public opinion, and there is no reason to believe that their 
efforts will be suddenly and rapidly successful in the immediate 
future. 

Are we therefore to leave the Drink Trade in private hands, 
with all the evils attendant upon a State-created private mono- 
poly, until some distant time, forgoing the opportunity which 
now lies to our hands of bringing the Liquor Trade under full 
control and revolutionizing its organization and methods? 
Surely all reasonable people will agree that a policy of national- 
ization is as sound as it is immediately practicable. 

The Labour Movement has fully accepted the public owner- 
ship and control of the Drink Trade, and the Labour Campaign 
which is being condueted by an ad hoc Committee of Labour 
people will during the coming months devote itself to consoli- 
dating Labour opinion. I trust that other sections of the com- 
munity will endeavour to gain support for our policy.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. HW. Tuomas, 


Chairman, Executive Committee of the Labour Campaign for the 
Public Ownership and Control of the Liquor Trade 


45 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 1. 


[To tue Eprror or THe “ Specraror.”’] 
Sir,—It is good to hear that the Labour Party is likely to 
apply itself seriously to the problem of the administration of 
the Liquor Trade. On June 28th, 1918, the Labour Party 
Conference resolved :— 

“That the Conference sees the key to Temperance Reform 
in taking the entire manufacture and retailing of alcoholic 
drink out of the hands of those who find profit in promoting 
the utmost possible consumption; and the Conference holds that 
in conjunction with any expropriation of the private interests 
the electors of each locality should be enabled to decide as they 
see fit (1) to prohibit the sale of alcoholic drink within their 
vwn boundaries; (2) to reduce the number of places of sale, 
and to regulate the conditions of sale; (3) to determine within 
the fundamental conditions prescribed by the statute, the 
manner in which the public places of refreshment and social 
intercourse in their own districts should be organized and 
controlled.” 

The problem of the public-house is very largely a working 
man’s problem. The worst form of class legislation is legisla- 
tion by one class for another. Temperance Reformers have 
been largely hindered by the fact that they have been chiefly 
drawn trom the middle class and they have attempted to deal 
with a problem which chiefly affects the working class. This 
no doubt aceounts largely for the wide divergence between 
the policy of the U.K.A. and the policy on the subject of 
Temperance Reform of organized Labour. They are looking 
at the same problem from a different angle, and on the basis 
of a different experience. For the working man the public- 
house is a social necessity. ‘he State has so far handled the 
problem that it has provided (and drawn profit from) a 
thorough!y bad public-house, It is really high time that we 
made up our minds between the policies of “ mending ” and 
“ending.” Prohibition is not at the present time a possible 
policy in England. It remains that we should mend the 
public-house, and make it a place of reasonable social relaxa- 
tion and refreshment. Experience has already shown that this 
is perfectly possible, but not on the basis of the private owner- 
ship of the Drink Trade. The U.K.A. will no doubt continue 
to plough its lonely furrow. Temperance Reformers in general 
will do well to support the programme of the Labour Party. 
Organized Labour has the highest interest in promoting true 
temperance. It understands the conditions. It is dealing 
with a problem which vitally affects Labour. It is entirely 
futile to-day to suppose that any temperance legislation has a 
chance which is not supported by organized Labour. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that the Labour Party will not relax 
its efforts until the reasonable and constructive policy which 
was outlined a year ago is brought to fruition.—I am, Sir, &., 

W. S. Swayne, Dean of Manchester. 

The Deanery, Manchester. 


{Yo rae Epiror or re “ Srecrator.’’] 
Bix, It may be of interest to your readers to know that the 
policy of State Ownership is receiving the support of the 





a, 

Labour Movement in various Colonies as well as in Great 
Britain. Thus the Labour Party of New Zealand decided on 
this policy at its recent Conference at Wellington, and State 
Purchase is to be submitted as an alternative to Prohibition 
at the forthcoming Referendum in the Colony in December 
next. I have no doubt that the policy will be as unanimoualy 
supported by the rank-and-file of the workers in New Zealand 
as it is certain to be by the workers in this country.—] am, 
Sir, &c., A. Con.ey, 

Organizing Secretary, The United Garment Workers’ Trade Union. 

Lillie’s Chambers, 39 Albion Street, Leeds, 

(To tHe Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—I do not ask for your valuable space in order to state 
the arguments—so often repeated—for that national control 
of the liquor traffic which can only be fairly secured by a 
State Purchase Bill. Those arguments have convinced me that 
every effort should be made to promote such a Bill in Parlia. 
ment at once. Prohibition lies, like the Millennium, in the 
future. And while its advocates are convincing the gon. 
stituencies the opportunity slips away. We have seen the 
definite gains that were secured by the Liquor Control Board 
during the war. If such a control could be maintained in 
time of peace the object of Temperance Reformers might be 
gradually achieved. But while the huge liquor interest 
remains in private hands there is little probability of such a 
stringent and salutary control being continued. Only, as it 
seems to me, can that control be permanently secured if the 
principle can be once for all settled that the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic drinks must never be left in the power of 
private interests. The State must have the absolute control of 
an industry which is capable of working such disastrous 
mischief in the modern world. If the State, and the State 
alone, may decide what shall be produced, and how and where 
the produce shall be sold, the country has its fate in its own 
hands. At present the fate of the country (in this respect) 
is determined by a powerful money interest which no Govern- 
ment is strong enough to resist. A wise State Purchase Bil] 
seems therefore to me the necessary preliminary to any 
effective dealing with the drink evil.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rosert IF’. Horrtoxy. 
Lyndhurst Road Church, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 





[To tHe Epiror or tue “ SprcratTor.’’) 
Sir,—Permit me to say that I much approve your proposal 
of a State Purchase Bill to deal with the licensing diffieulty.— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. H. Yoxat. 
Springfield, 20 Kew Gardens Road, Kew. 


(To tue Epivor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Together with many other readers, I am much gratified 
that you have again found occasion to refer at length to the 
Nationalization of Liquor. It will, I am sure, interest you t 
know that Sir J. D. MeClure, Head-Master of Mil! Hill School, 
on September 18th expressed his warm sympathy with the 
line you have taken, and added: “If my name is any use to 
the editor, by all means let it be known that I support State 
Purchase—not because I like it, but because it seems to me 
to be the only way of dealing with a most difficult problem.”— 
I am, Sir, &., Denis CRANB. 

9 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 





(To THe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Your articles on this subject are eliciting a good deal of 
correspondence, and it is interesting to observe how strongly 
your views are commended by the various writers. You all 
appear to concur with the opening chapter of the late Lord 
Peel’s Commission “ that despite all ameliorative agencies 4 
gigantic evil remains to be remedied.” And you advocate 4 
course of action which you assert will prove a remedy. What 
the country through Parliament has done so far since the 
issue of Lord Peel’s Report has been to convert an annual 
licence into a freehold, the greatest sacrifice of national in- 
terests that could possibly be conceived and without any 
equivalent quid pro quo. And having had their position in 
the country thus more firmly entrenched, the traders are now 
willing to be bought out at the enhanced value thus given to 
them by the State for nothing. It has been well and truly 
said, what the State has given the State can take away, and 
no monopolist can legitimately claim compensation when his 
monopoly is withdrawn, because he has had the benefit from 
it during its currency. And this must be especially true when 
the withdrawal is made on the ground that its existence has 
created a gigantic national evil. Now to return to your 
remedy—the purchase by the State of the Drink Trade. 
Hitherto in the world’s history the wit of man has failed to find 
a remedy while making provision for a continuance of the 
traffic. And yet you propose by making drink shops more 
attractive and bringing more people into contact with them 
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diminish the evil. One of the great roots of the evil is the 


rsistent determination of the Britisher to associate drink 
4 every form of amusement and recreation—thus Hippo- 
mes and Empire Palaces, and such-like places, must have 
cede liquor bars, though their patrons are in the houses only 
for am hour and a half at a time. Do you imagine that the 
substitution of public for private greed for profit will be any 
penefit? Can you name any civilized State that has adopted 
your plan? The evil is world-wide, and many nations have 
tried to cope with it, and it has been found that the only 
effective way to control a snake is to kill it. You assert that 
the country will not accept Prohibition. Why not? Because 
writers like yourself keep on telling it it will not, instead of 
telling it that im its own best interests it must, and at the 
same time urging the Board of Education to enforce instruction 
in the truth of the subject in all our schools and colleges, 
as has been done in America with conspicuous results. I could 
write much more, but space forbids.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Nottingham. Cuas. L. Rotuera. 





“CHRISTIAN TRUTH AND CATHOLIC TRADITION.” 
{To rue Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Your kindly reference in last week’s Spectator to my 

recent letter in the Times on “ Christian Truth and Catholic 

Tradition” encourages me to ask you for space for a few 

further reflections on the same subject. 

The confusion of truth with tradition lies at the root not 
merely of most of the difficulties of Churches but also of many 
of the problems of the world. Some traditions, indeed, in their 
origin were good. They were the truth as conceived by man 
at ‘the time. But traditions, being man-made, are always 
transient, and never the truth for all time. It is thus with 
political, social, and scientifio traditions, as well as with eccle- 
gsiastical traditions. They are in their essence particularist 
and temporary. If suffered to become permanent, they hamper 
development and retard progress. Physical science could make 
little progress till it was emancipated from the fetters of its 
obsolete traditions. The real ground, too, of our present hopes 
of a new era for man’s social and industrial life lies in the 
fact that the Great War has broken in pieces many of our 
ancient feudal and class traditions, and has substituted ideals 
of social comradeship and human brotherhood in their stead. 

Similarly with ecclesiastical or “catholic ” traditions. Until 
they are modified or abandoned Christian truth can make 
little progress in the enlightenment and redemption of the 
world. Of course, the catholic traditionalists affirm, and 
verily believe, that their traditions are Christian truth. But 
are they ? I know of only one Court of Appeal to which I can 
apply for an answer to this question. That Court is the New 
Testament. I cannot appeal to the Churches for two reasons: 
(1) because I shall get from them as many different answers as 
there are Churches; and (2) because I find that on this question 
of the nature and value of tradition the teachings of the 
Churches are often in manifest opposition to those of the New 
Testament. I cannot conceive of anything more anti-catholic, 
aceording to the measure of New Testament catholicity, than 
most “catholic” traditions. If all “catholic ” traditions are 
true, the New Testament is untrue: if the New Testament is 
true, many “catholic” traditions are false. Why? Among 
other reasons, because “catholic” traditions are built upon, 
and owe their continuance to, the spirit of exclusiveness. 
Brahminism, we know, is essentially a caste and class religion. 
But Christianity is the antithesis and antagonist of Brah- 
minism in all its forms. In the New Testament there is not 
a single trace of the Brahminical spirit, whether in the form 
of State Kultur, or hierarchic supremacy, or denominational 
monopolies, or social, caste, or class rivalries. On the contrary, 
Christ and His Apostles constantly condemn exclusiveness in 
every form. They founded their Gospel on the two rocks of 
God's universal Fatherhood and man’s universal Brotherhood. 
[he universal love of God for man is the New Testament model 
for the universal love of man for his fellow-men. The univer- 
sality of this love is the great revelation of the Christian Gospel 
and the chief characteristic of Christian truth. Whatsoever is 
uot consistent with universal charity is inconsistent with 
Christian truth. If the fruits of “catholic” principles are 
anti-catholic, then we may justly conclude that the principles 
are anti-catholic also. 

Moreover, the basis of tradition is opinion. Its bulwarks 
8re opinion. Its worth is merely that of opinion. Its only 
appeal is to the bar of opinion. It cannot appeal to facts. 
God is every day manifesting by His benediction on non- 
piscopal ministries that such traditions as the ind.spensable 
need of episcopacy to the existence of the Church, or to the 
validity of the Sacraments, or to the converting grace of the 
Gospel, have no foundation in fact, and are nothing more than 
Ste opinions of men: often good men, yet only men. Again, 

it is characteristic of truth to be the same at all times for all 





men and in every place. The great verities of the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Men bear on their foreheads 
the clear stamp of this divine immutability. The war has 
also opened the eyes of the world to see something of their 
blessedness and their joy. In the forward and resistless tread 
of these two glorious revelations our God is marching on to 
the redemption and elevation of mankind. Will the Churches 
march on with God, or will they, clogged and crippled by their 
particularist principles and their exclusive traditions, be left 
lagging behind ? My earnest hope and confident belief is that, 
forgetting and forsaking the traditions that are both contrary 
to the revelation of God and below the ideals of men—tradil- 
tions which hitherto have made the Word of God of g0 little 
effect—the Churches will bravely and loyally follow the Lord 
Christ in teaching, in season and out of season, that all men 
are brethren, because sons of the One Father. It will be 
difficult indeed for the Churches to abandon their “ catholic” 
traditions and their exclusive claims: because in many respects 
the Churches are so very human and the Love of God is so 
vastly broader than the measure of their mind, that they will 
find it hard to apprehend the exceeding fullness of the length 
and breadth and depth and height of God’s Love for man. 
Still, I cannot doubt that in the end and before long the 
Churches will make a grand move forward. And the more 
Christlike they grow in their love of both God and men, the 
more will men flock to their standards in battling for righteous- 
ness and freedom and truth. ‘These battles will probably be 
long and very stern, because, although Christian love is the 
greatest and sweetest of all God’s gifts, yet its victories over 
self-will and exclusiveness can only be won by sacrificial 
courage and endurance. The most divine of all emblems and 
proofs of love is the Cross. In their adoration of Crucified 
Love both Catholic tradition and Christian truth agree.—I am, 
Sir, &., J. W. Carron, 
Rose Castle, Carlisle. 





INTERCHANGE OF PULPITS. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—The Bishop of Carlisle’s letter on this subject which you 
eulogize conveys a rather unpleasant implication that Bishop 
Gore and those who agree with him hold in less esteem than he 
dees the fundamental teaching of Christ. One doubts if the 
Bishop could really have meant this. But he censures eccle- 
siastical tradition and principles because of their exclusiveness 
and their inconsistency with the brotherly fellowship of al! 
Christian Communions. Apparently the Bishop would approve 
the unrestricted intercommunion of all who in any way profess 
Christ. But I doubt whether any branch of the Church or any 
society of Christians has ever taken that ground. They have 
all insisted on “terms of communion,” and the purpose of 
such “terms” has been to secure that those who com- 
municate together should be in agreement with respect to the 
essential teaching of Christ. It is because of this, I imagine, 
that Bishop Gore insists as a Catholic principle on “‘ the 
equating of faith and order as equally essential elements in the 
Christian religion as it was delivered to us.” By “ order” I 
take it he means a true apostolic ministry, and he insists on 
that because it has been historically considered essential alike 
to the transmission and to the right interpretation of the 
doctrine of Christ. 

Neither you nor the Bishop of Carlisle would deny that the 
Church of England co-ordinates with Holy Scripture the teach- 
ing of the early Fathers of the Church in interpreting the 
teaching of Christ. It recognizes the place of tradition in the 
doctrinal system of the Church. And in the early centuries of 
Christianity the doctrine of the ministry was held to be of the 
highest importance in its bearing on the very question of 
unity with which our minds are at present so deeply engaged. 
The Episcopate was felt to be the safeguard of unity, and 
some of the most eminent of the Fathers taught that it could 
not be safeguarded in any other way. 

Representative Free Churchmen have recently agreed to 
acknowledge “‘ that the position of Episcopacy in the greater 
part of Christendom as the recognized organ of the unity and 
continuity of the Church is such that the members of the 
Episcopal Churches should not be expected to abandon it in 
assenting to any basis of reunion.” We welcome that as a 
great step towards the reunion of the Churches which we all 
most earnestly desire. 

Tho position is at present particularly hopeful. We have 
obtained from representative men of the separated Communions 
acceptance of practically all the conditions which the Lambeth 
Conference in 1888 laid down as essential to the preliminary 
consideration of the question as to how reunion might be 
effected. There would be wide variations of conviction and 
consciousness, no doubt, in the reunited body, but probably 
not more than the variations which exist at present among our- 
selves. What we want is the Catholic organization compre- 
hending all who accept the principles laid down So earnestly 
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do we desire this that almost our only thought is to produce 
the dispositions and the mutual understanding which will most 
help to bring it about. If we hesitate with respect to inter- 
change of pulpits, it is not because the brotherly spirit and the 
desire for fellowship are lacking, but because we are in doubt 
whether such a practice would help us towards our goal. It is 
at least conceivable that it might have the opposite effect. 

Some of us would have been grateful to the Bishop of Carlisle 
if, instead of making an irrelevant contrast between the say- 
ings of Christ and the traditions of the Church, he had put 
hefore us an argument to prove that interchange of pulpits 
would help towards unity.—I am, Sir, <e., 


Steep Hill Cottage, Shanklin, 1.W. J. SouTHampton. 





IRISH PARTITION. 
{To rHe Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.’’) 
Sir,—I feel grateful to you for publishing my letter about Irish 
matters in the last issue of the Spectator, and also for the 
courteous tone of your note. I trust that you will kindly 
publish this letter too, though I am writing it in order to say 
that I fear I cannot consider your note a satisfactory answer. 

You admit that in any partition scheme “ the Unionists of 
the South and West of Ireland have the appearance of being 
left in the air.” I think, Sir, if you had written that the 
Unionists of Ireland in the event of partition would be left in 
a position which is generally supposed to be located under the 
earth rather than above it, it would have been more accurate. 
I am afraid it would be stern reality and not a case of appear- 
ance only. 

The fact is, Sir, if you will allow me to say so, that in my 
opinion your argument rests on no surer foundation than a 
pamble on two very uncertain things. One is that the Sinn 
Vein Party will never accept partition in their present frame 
of mind, and the other that even if they did so they would 
govern the South and West moderately and reasonably in order 
to induce Ulster to throw in her lot with the rest of Ireland. 
As is the case in all revolutionary parties, the tail wags the dog 
over here, and the driving-force of the Sinn Fein movement is, 
I am afraid, the Anarchist minority of that party, so that I 
think it is no use to expect sanity or reason from them. The 
Terrorists are the ruling 
afraid to stir hand or foot against them. 

Of course I hope as you do that the Government will not 
grant Home Rule, in the near future at any rate, on the 
ground that Ireland is evidently unfitted for self-government 
at present, but I very much fear that the constancy of our 
statesmen is not to be relied on, and TIT quite expect them to 
force some sort of partition on this country. In that 
we Irish Unionists and Loyalists in the South and West 
and we are net looking forward to the 


case 
will 
form the “‘ vile body,’’ 


experiment ” with pleasure. 

As I said in my last letter, I have always been a Unionist, 
lut if the worst comes to the worst, and Home Rule is forced 
down our throats, I think we shall indeed he in a desperate 
I am, Sir, Ae., 

Marsy Crorton. 
Longjord House, Ballisodare, Co. Sligo, Ireland, 


state if we are separated from Ulster. 





CASTE AND CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM IN 
(To tHe Epitos or THE “* Spectator.’’] 

Srr,—The convincing argument on p. 361 of your issue of Sept- 
ember 20th, based on the great work of Dr. Vincent Smith, 
is generally applicable to Hindus, but I think you may he 
nierested to learn from my personal knowledge that Moslems 
in India are equally conservative. I was stationed at Arun- 
yabad in 1859, where an elderly Mussulman of high repute had 
years earlier adopted girls found 
roadless district 
when famines were periodic. He had them caretully brought 
up in the female establishment of his own family, until that 
arrived at puberty. The girls then asked to 
ree him and, thanking him respectfully for his years of hospi- 


INDIA. 


some twelve two baby 


starving in a 


veal when they 
tality, said: ‘‘ Mabap, we are very grateful, but we learn that 
our mother was a prostitute and it is incumbent on us to 
tollow her art; therefore, please send us out into the world.” 
The good man, although much distressed, acquiesced. You will 
find also a remarkable conservatism, under the 
title of “‘ A Dutitul Assassin,” in a hook I published some years 


instance of 


I am, 
Lvetys Woop. 


ago called Winnowed Memories, p. 23 (Cassell and Co.). 
Sir, &e., 
Millhurst, Harlow. 
THE GRAMMAR OF THE BISHOPS. 
{To tHe Evitor or THE “ Srecrator.’’} 
Sin, On p. 359 of the Spectator you quote, from the Bishop of 
Carlisle's letter to the Times of September lith, a paragraph 
which begins :— 


* Bishop Gore says that preachers of the Gospel are bound 


force, and the moderate men are | 


before the time of railways, | 


—————— 
not to strive and please men. True! But are they not equally 
bound to strive to please God? ” : 
The italics are mine. Is not Bishop Gore’s grammar at fay}t2 
Would he have said, for instance: “ Preachers are bound not 
to endeavour and please men” ? The Bishop of Carlisle would 
obviously have said: “‘ Preachers are bound to endeavour { 
please God.” 

On the question of exchange of pulpits between Churchmen 
and Noneconformists is it quite Christlike of the Spectator to 
call Bishop Gore a “ real priestly fanatic,” imbued with sacer. 
dotal narrowness and intolerance, because he does not agree 
with some of his brother-Bishops as to lending his pulpit to 
Tom, Dick, or Harry ? Would the editor of the Spectator, who 
preaches each week to a far larger and more influential congre- 
gation than any minister, or Bishop, or Archbishop—would he 
care to exchange his editorial pulpit with Tom, Dick, or Harry: 
Vor that is what it means, carried to its logical conclusion if 
you apply, say, the Sermon on the Mount as a test for drawing 
the line. What is wanted, I think, te meet this demand for 
interchange of thought hetween Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists is common ground on which they can meet, in the 
shape of an undenominational Review, the direction and the 
funds for which are jointly provided, This would get over a 
grave difficulty overlooked by the Bishops and Nonconformists 
who want to exchange pulpits—viz., the views of their congre- 
gations. Intolerant fanatics are not all Bishops.—I am, Sir, 
&e. R. B. Marsroy, 

Surrey Lodge, Denmark Hill, S.E. 5. 

[But the Spectator does provide a number of pulpits every 
week for the statement of ideas it does not necessarily agice 
with.—Epb. Spectator.] 


0 





THE PENSION SCANDAL IN OUR VILLAGE. 
[To tHe Epitor or tue “ Srectator.’’] 

Sir,—This information may he of 
| spondents. We are not a community of yokels, but for the 
most part of way of lent 
politicians, perfectly capable of filling up papers and signi: 
our own names. We have living in the village, and nev. 
from it, an excellent representative of the Wa 
Pensions Committee; but the shadier applicants knew a ‘1 

j worth two of that. IT was dealing not with theories but wi 

j facts. I endeavoured, too, to make it clear that I excluded 
wounded or maimed any 
the war, and pointed only to a few of the iniquitous cas 
| * Pension ” 





use to one of your corre. 


up-to-late mechanics, by heing arc 


bal 


absent local 


soldiers, or real sufferers through 
was used as a generic term, inclusive of everything 
| cognate. The war allowance was the greater scandal, both by 
| reason of the fraud and hecause of the millions of pounds that 
i have heen squandered, and that have by their gradual anto- 
matic withdrawal undoubtedly been a factor in the pre 

lunrest. It is not in human nature not to kick at 
affluence, especially at a 
|} enormously in price. 


giving up 
time when provisions have risen 
In the early months of the war, long 
before provisions and wages had got higher, the most respe 
able people would do this. They would put down that th 
con allowed them fourteen shillings a week for board. We 
But we could not prove it. All 


An official from 


+ 


knew it was a falsehood. 
|} could do was to warn against misstatement. 
a distance would visit the place periodically, and, as almo- 


a total stranger, examine into the cases in batches of ten 
twelve on a visit. He was up against an insoluble problem. 
And so the game went merrily on. — Ilow 
| nearly double his wages to his parents for his board *—I am, 
Sir, &e., Tarn Writer oF THE ARTICLE. 


could a boy give 





SUPPRESSION OF NEWSPAPERS IN 

[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I vee that Trish 
Nationalist and Sinn Fein newspapers because they published 
prospectus of the proposed Sinn Fein 
Surely the more 
the impossible loan of an impossible Republic is published the 


THE IRELAND. 


Government has been suppressing 


an advertisement or 


loan. Hlas Government no sense of humour ? 


hetter. Taking the thing seriously is silly, and has done a great 
deal of harm.—I am, Sir, &e., Irish UNIONIST. 
| ——_—_——————_— a 

THE DOMINIONS AND MONARCHICAL VPORMS. 


{To tue Epitor or tHe “ Sprcratror.’’] 


Sir,—In Canada alxo we have a certain class of people who, like 
‘New Zealander,” inveigh on occasion against the “1” ¢ nd 
“My” of the King and pride themselves in being ‘ demo- 


cratic.” The real answer, however, has been made by tlie 
people of Canada at large, high and low, rich and poor, on the 
occasion of the present visit of the Prince of Wales. It is most 
gratifying to see the spontaneous pleasure taken hy every one 
in places like Toronto, Ottawa, and Montreal, not to mention 
| the smaller places, in pouring out to greet the genial, wire, all 
| seeing, democratic little English gentleman who has come 


7 
Romance in Canada had come to be almost trodden 


visit us. 
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—— 
t by the war, but undoubtedly the spark’ has heen rekindled 


our delightful and very human young Prince.—I am, Sir, 
ENGLISHMAN IN CANADA. 


on 

by 

ke., , 
Toronto, September 7th. 





POPE AS A PAINTER. 

{To rae Epitor or THE “* Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—It is unlikely that Pope’s Madonnas were the horrible 
daubs imagined by your critic. Jervas was weak in drawing, 
put was a fine colourist, and excelled in flesh painting and 
draperies. Horace Walpole’s harsh criticism of him was un- 
deserved, but Kneller’s witty remark on hearing that Jervas 
had set up a coach and pair is worth quoting: ‘‘ Mein Gott! 
if the horses don’t draw better than he does, he will never get 
to his journey’s end.” Considering his master’s limitations, 
may not bad drawing have accounted for Pope’s failure, not- 
withstanding Dr. Johnson's opinion about near-sightedness? 
—I am, Sir, &c., S. B. Barrett, Major, V.D. 
New Malden. 





* FORMACEAN.” 
[To tae Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Siz,—Replying to your inquiry last week as to the derivation 
of “formacean,” I may point out that Pliny explains that 
quoniam in forma, cir- 


“ 


“ parietes formace ’’ are so called 
cumdatis utrimque duabus tabulis, inferciuntur ”—i.e., as I 
understand it, because they are made of material rammed 
down in a mould, or case, between two sets of planks.—I am, 


Sir, &e., oH. ©. 





PISE DE TERRE. 

[To tHe Eviror or tHe “ Spectator.’’} 
Sir, In the valuable article on “* Pisé de Terre ‘ 
of last week the origin and meaning of the word “ Pisé” are 
relegated to obscurity. If your interested readers have cared to 
investigate this etymological fringe of an important question, 
they will probably have found the information in well-known 
dictionaries. I have only Bescherelle (1865) at hand, but it is 
there quite plainly shown to be an old word allied to Latin 
hatter.” 


*in vour issue 


“Pinso” or “ Piso,” meaning simply “ beat’ or 
An English allied word may be found in “ Pestle.’’—I am, Sir, 
&e., ee oe 
“THE FUTURE.” 
(To vHE Evitor or rue “ Specrator.’’) 
Siz,—In your kindly reference to The Future appearing in 
last week’s Spectator you state that the contributions are com- 
This is not correct, for, as 





piled from Ministers’ speeches. 
announced on the cover, the articles were written exclusively 
for this publication, and are therefore original statements. 
The only exception is that of Mr. Churchill, whose name does 
not appear on the cover as a contributor. Perhaps you would 
see your way to embody this correction in your next issue.—I 
am, Sir, &e., Watts Myers. 

i Parliament Street, Whitehall, S.W.1. 

[We did not know that our reference was kindly, but of 
course we are always glad to give pleasure unawares. We are 
also glad to make this correction.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE ITALIAN SUMMER SCHOOL AT GIRTON. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘ Spectator.’’) 

Sin,—Readers of the Spectator may be interested to hear that 
a most successful Italian Summer School was held during the 
long Vacation at Girton College, Cambridge, under the 
auspices of the newly reconstructed Modern Languages Asso- 
ciation. The organizers of the School, Mr. BE. Bullough (Chair- 
man of the Modern Languages Association) and Miss K. 'I’. 
Butler (Director of Studies in Modern Languages at Girton 
College), aimed at giving wider scope and greater variety to 
the study of the modern language, and arranged a programme 
which dealt not only with the Italian language and literature, 
but with the history of Italy, political and economic, its laws, 
its art, and its present-day problems. 

The School lasted for three weeks. Tt opened with an 
Inaugural address by Professor Thomas Okey, the newly 
appointed Professor of Italian in the University of Cambridge, 
and incladed, among others, courses or lectures on the follow- 
Italian Civilization from the 
Middle Ages to the Renaissance (Dr. Edmund Gardner), the 
Divina Commedia (Mrs. Paul ¢ hapman), the Rise and Develop- 
ment of Italian Comedy (Signorina Gualtieri, of Bristol Uni- 
versity), the Mahing of the Kingdom of Modern Italy 
(Professor Okey), Italian Architecture and Sculpture in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Mrs. Arthur Strong), 
Some Economic Aspects of Modern Italy (Mr. Bullough), the 
Social Movement in Italy (Signor Pioli, of the Liceo Berchet, 
Milan), the Adriatie Problem (Signorina Degani, of Dublin 
University), Alfieri (Dr. Mari), Pascoli (Dr. Crespi), &c., &e. 


ing subjects: the Growth of 





During the last week there was a delightful series of lecture 
concerts on Italian music from 1500 to the present day, 
arranged by Mr. Edward Dent and Mr. A. M. Gibson, and 
illustrated by choral and instrumental music. Even this 
partial enumeration will show the variety of subjects dealt 
with, and the variety of students who attended the Schoo! was 
no less interesting. 

The number of applications to take part in the School was 
very remarkable, and gave convincing proof of how widespread 
in England is a love for Italy and an interest in Italian 
things. Considerations of space limited the students finally 
admitted to about one hundred and fifty: they were of all ages 
and of many different kinds, but all were inspired and united 
by a serious desire to increase their knowledge of Italy and 
of the Italian language and literature. A lady whose first visit 
to Italy had been to Venice under Austrian rule, a master at 
one of our great Public Schools, a business man who has com- 
piled an excellent Italian dictionary, the librarian of an 
Oxford women’s College, a Sub-Lieutenant in the Navy, and 
a couple of Cambridge women students might be seen eagerly 
conversing together under the direction of their Italian 
teacher. An admirable feature of the scheme was that the 
Italian lecturers resided in the College. They held daily 
classes for instruction in writing, reading, and speaking, and 
seemed always ready to help the English students by talking 
to them and encouraging them to falk. The classes were often 
held out of doors in the lovely grounds, which with every 
other part of the College were most generously thrown open 
to the Summer School. But everywhere, on the shady lawns, 
in the beautiful Stanley Library, or in the spacious dining- 
hall, one could feel that English and Italians were learning to 
know one another better, and were adding fresh links to the 
age-long and ever-green friendship between England and Italy. 

I am, Sir, &c., CANTAB. 

THE LATE SIR WILLIAM WHITE. 
{To tue Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’'] 
Sir,—I have undertaken to write a biography of the late Sir 
William White, K.C.B., Director of Naval Construction and 
Assistant Controller of the Navy from 1885 to 1902, at the 
request of his family. I should be obliged if any friends of Sir 
William White possessing letters from him, or willing to supply 
any personal information, would communicate with me, ¢ 0 
Mr. John Murray, 50 Albemarle Street, London, W. 1. Any 
letters lent to me will be preserved carefully, and returned 
to the owners as soon as they have been copied.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FRreDERIC MANNING. 


AUTHOR FOUND. 

(To tHe Epitor or THE “‘ Specrator.’’] 

Sirn.—The question asked by “A.” has 
answered before this. If not, perhaps the following from Leitch 
Ritchie—Turner’s Annual Tour—may be of use. Speaking 
of the procession of the -saw at Harfleur, he mentions 
parallel festival at Dijon. “The banner of this pro- 
cession represented not a saw, but a fool’s bauble, with the 


probably heen 


capital legend : 
‘Le monde est plein de fous, ef qui n’en veut point voir 
Doit se tenir tout seul, et casser son miroir.’ ” 
Ritchie gives as a reference, “* Dutilliat, Mémoires pour Servic 
a la Féte des Fous.”—I am, Sir, &e., Martin Snare 


Spring Garden Cottage, Gosport. 


Che Spectator 


We suggest that there can be no better Present in Peace or 
War than an Annual Subscription to the Spectator. He or she 
who gives the Spectator as a present will give a weekly pleasure, 
as well as a weekly reminder that the donor has not forgotten 
his friend, Fill in or copy the form below, and enclose it with 
a cheque for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad, £1 10s. 6d., payable 
in advance, or order from your own Bookstall or Newsagent. 

To the MANAGER, The “ SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
I encloso Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the 


“ SPECTATOR ” sent for one year to 


OP err rer rer rerr Te Tree ery) TT yr. yy 


(Please stato Title, or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 
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NOVICE.—When ‘* Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 





POETRY. 


a 
THREE GIFTS. 


“Courage, Love, and Fun.”—(George Wyndham’s motto.) 





Eacu day a beggarwoman at the portal 

Of God’s high house, by urgent need emboldened, 
I ask three gifts for you, my well-belovéd, 

Three gifts beyond the wealth of djinn or mortal; 


Courage to stand now all the earth seems quaking 
And wise men grow perplexed and kingdoms totter, 
Now faith is sifted, old tradition tattered, 

A broken world in need of each man’s making: 


Love that shall find your kith in friend and stranger, 
Brother in man and beast, in saint and sinner, 

And cleanse your heart of grudge or pride or grievance, 
Bidding you seek Christ in an asses’ manger : 


Fun ever quick to kindly speech and laughter, 

Swift with a jest the day your heart is breaking, 

Fun that shall cheer dull years and send you whistling 
Clear-eyed and cool to meet the brave Hereafter. 


With these you shal! not need men’s praise or pity, 
Defeat shall brace you, conquest make you humble; 
So you shall fight and march and sing till moonrise 
Lights up the walls of the Celestial City. 
W. M. Lerrs. 





eee 


BOOKS. 


—— 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE.* 

Proressorn Marsuaty has kept us waiting nearly twenty years 
for the second volume of his Principles of Economics, but he 
has made full amends for the delay in his very remarkable study 
of Industry and Trade, which now at last takes the place of that 
second volume. This admirable book, learned, dispassionate, 
and lucid in style, is a discussion of the problems of modern 
industry, embodying the inquiries and reflections of a lifetime. 
We shall not attempt to summarize a work that covers so wide 
a field, but we may say at once that every thoughtful employer 
end workman and every politician ought to read it carefully. 
[t abounds in information, it is full of ideas, and it displays the 
judicial temper which is. most sorely needed in the general dis- 
cussion of industrial questions. Professor Mershall confesses 
at the outset that he passed through a Socialistic phase thirty 
or forty years ago. Socialism, indeed, like measles, is a com- 
plaint which those who are immature can scarcely escape, 
though sensible people quickly recover from it. The author 
was cured by finding that the Socialist writers, however ingenious 
and well-meaning, were “far out of touch with realitics.”” He 
testifies to the “marvellous developments of working-class 
faculty” that have come about since John Stuart Mill wrote. 
But he is none the less convinced that “no Socialistic scheme 
yet advanced seems to make adequate provision for the main- 
tenance of high enterprise and individual] strength of character ; 
nor to promise a sufliciently rapid increase in the business plant 
and other material implements of production to enable the real 
Incomes of the manual Jabour classes to continue to increase as 
fast as they have done in the recent past, even if the total 
income of the country be shared equally by all.” Elsewhere he 
says that the inventors of new schemes of the kind “ appear to 
regard economic progress as a thing that goes almost of itself ; 
they take little thought for its dependence on deep insight, on 
far-secing foresight, on sound judgment in selecting new develop- 
ments of technique and organization, and on the courage of 
leaders of industry in taking selected risks on their own shoulders.” 
Many people who are not Socialists share this delusion. Professor 
Marshall's book is specially valuable in that it makes the reader 
tibderstand something of the immense complexity of modern 
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commerce, and realize to some extent the danger of putting 
any part of its delicate mechanism out of gear. Of the two 
factors, Labour and Capital, we hear enough; the author lays 
stress on the third factor, Management, which is equally im. 
portant but is too often ignored. A capable manager, who has 
& mind receptive of new ideas and who is free to incur serious 
risks in undertaking new business, may make all the difference 
between success and failure. How to find such men and 
allow them to retain their freedom of initiative js 
problem that would apparently be insoluble under a Socialist 
dispensation. 

Professor Marshall discusses very thoroughly the question of 
the Trusts and combinations which play so great a part in the 
modern world. He points out that, while the American Trusts 
have had to be curbed by public inquiry and while the German 
Cartels have been directed with something of the savage ruth. 
Jessness that characterized the German military machine, 
British trade combines have on the whole displayed moderation 
and public spirit. It is sometimes urged that, if the control of 
an industry can be gathered into a few hands, there can be little 
risk in going a step further and transferring the control to the 
State. But Professor Marshall is not at all convinced thet 
the Trust, as a Trust, can go on prospering. Every Trust owes 
its existence to the exceptional genius of one man or of a few 
men wko saw how rival interests might be persuaded to co- 
operate, and who had the special ability required to direct the 
industrial forces thus brought under a single command. If 
those men have successorsof equal genius, the Trust will flourish, 
But in weaker hands it will ultimately collapse. And, as the 
author shows, the more completely a trade is controlled by a 
Trust, the less likely is it to produce men of courage and inde. 
pendence who could manage the Trust. For such men learn 
their business by setting up for themselves and taking risks on 
their own account. If ever the time comes when it will be 
impossible for a young man to prove his worth in this way, 
the best school for training leaders of industry will be closed. 
This is a very strong argument, from the human standpoint, 
against Trusts. It is ten times as strong an argument against 
or “nationalization,” under which the capable 
manager with original views would have to fight, not a conserva- 
tive but by no means ignorant Board of Directors, but a Depart- 
ment or a Committee possessing neither knowledge nor experi- 
ence, and desirous only of keeping on good terms with the 
employees. Professor Marshall is suspicious of the powers 
exercised by Trusts in regulating prices and preventing competi- 
tion. He admits that they may work to the public advantage 
if they are closely watched, as in America; but the temptation 
to use their great power for obtaining excessive gain is always 
present, and often irresistible. Yielding to that temptation, 
whether on the part of an employers’ Trust or on the part of a 
great Trade Union, is, as the author says, 
crime against the community. 

Free Trade in itself is not discussed in this book, but the 
author makes it clear that he would not yield very readily to 
any demand for a Protective tariff. He shows that “ dumping” 
is by no means a German inverrtion, but an old and widespread 
trade practice. Up to sixty years ago it was the common 
complaint of American Protectionists that Great Britain was 
“dumping” goods below cost-price in order to ruin American 
industries. They quoted Brougham as saying in 1815 that 
“it is worth while to incur a loss on the exportation of English 
manufactures in order to stifle in the cradle foreign manufac- 
tures.” They quoted also from the Report of a Select Committee 
in 1854 the remark that workmen little know how much employ- 
ment they owe to “the immense losses which their employers 
voluntarily incur in bad times in order to destroy foreign 
competition and to gain and keep possession of foreign markets.” 
Professor Marshall thinks that America suffered little from 
this “‘ malignant underselling.” It docs not follow, of course, 
that “dumping” directed by powerful German Cartels with 
the German Government and the German banks behind them 
may not work great mischief here. Still, it is well to remember, 
when we are invited to repress “dumping” by a high tariff, 
that “it is customary to sell abroad at lower net prices (that is 
at lower prices after deducting all costs) than at home.” “Care 
must be taken lest provisions made for the purpose of repressing 
malignant forms of underselling be so worded as to condemh 
methods of trading which are practised on occasion by honourable 
British firms.” The author evidently feels that British industry, 
by which we all live, must depend not on tariffs but on hard 
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work, intelligence, and enterprise, and on the encouragement 
ofsaving. He condemns the mad practice of “ea’ canny” in severe 
terms, and justly reprehends Mr. G. H. D. Cole, who knows 
that there is no “‘ work-fund,” for saying that “a big hourly 
or daily output (in a general shop) does produce unemployment 
because it prevents ‘the nursing of work.’” The so-called 
«intellectuals ” of the Labour Party, who know better, are 
indeed largely to blame for the continued popularity of the 
monstrous delusion that all men will be better off if each man 
does as little as he possibly can. America owes her rapid 


industrial development and her high standard of living very | 


largely to the American workman’s desire to increase his output 
and his readiness to use every kind of labour-saving machinery. 
Professor Marshall thinks that British Trade Unionists developed 
this suicidal policy —“‘ in strange contrast to the general nobility 
and generosity of their character ’’—at a time when our machine 
industries were so far ahead of the rest of the world as to defy 
competition ; whereas other countries, coming later into the 
field, had to use all possible means of making head against our 
rivalry in their markets. It is a plausible explanation, but 
it reflects no credit on Trade Union leaders that they have 
failed through a to stamp out this 
obsolete superstition, which inflicts grave injury on every 


generation or more 


workman. 


SWINBURNE ON SHAKESPEARE’S CONTEMPORARIES.* 
Tuese nine essays now for the first time collected together 
include as their piéce de résistance the study of Chapman published 
in book form in 1875, which has been out of print for more 
than twenty-five years. For the rest, we have various essays, 
unearthed from old periodicals (not specified by the editors), 
or taken from the manuscripts purchased by Mr. Wise for 
Watts-Dunton. Together they form a supplementary volume 
to the collection of Shakespearean studies published in 1908 
under the title The Age of Shakespeare. The “ palace of Eliza- 
bethan which Swinburne dreamed of building 
remains incomplete, but ‘‘ the present instalment completes the 
design,” which had preoccupied him from his boyhood at Eton 
to the last weeks of his life. ‘“‘ The huge canvas is still, and must 
yemain, unequally finished, but every portion of its surface is 
now covered and there are no blank spaces left.’ Only the 
smallest of the playwrights, all of whom Swinburne had read and 
re-read, are omitted, and though he never produced his intended 
full-length study of Marlowe, the references to Shakespeare’s 
greatest precursor in these pages make up in intensity of 
panegyric what they lack in detailed analysis. 

The opening chapter on ‘‘ Christopher Marlowe in relation to 
Greene, Peele, and Lodge” is the “last prose composition com- 
pleted by Swinburne before his death,” as the editors remind 


criticism ”’ 


us in one of their rare annotations. Certainly no trace of 
senility is to be found in this brief note on Marlowe's 
greatness. Swinburne flagellates the critics who have 
bracketed “these three gifted men’’—Greene, Peele, and 
Marlowe—much in the same way as critics of the same 


kidney three hundred years hence may “chain together the 
contemporary names of those three gifted men, Charles Mackay, 
Haynes Bayly, and Alfred Tennyson.” In these nine pages 
he indulges almost equally in unstinted praise and unbridled 
obloquy. Ibsen and the “ Archquack Emerson” excite him 
to fury; yet when he has done with this “ pigmy trinity of 
dwarfish dramatists ’’—Greene, Peele, and Lodge—he ends in the 
grand style :— 

“To one man only did Shakespeare ever pay the tribute 
of a passing word—a word of honour, of regret, and it might 
almost seem of affection. And to Marlowe alone it is that we 
can teel as though such a tribute had beon dus. But to him 
we may feel that it would be strange if not a word of homage 
had been offered, not a token of regard vouchsafed, by Shake- 
speare.”’ 

The study of Chapman, which is three times as long as the 
next longest essay, reveals Swinburne at his best and worst. 
We forgive the irrelevance of the long digression on Browning for 
its admirable distinction between wilful obscurity—which comes 
of random thinking and writing—and that which is charged 
against writers who blind us by excess of light, and are “ too 
brilliant and subtle for the ready reader of a ready writer.’’ 
Swinburne deals faithfully with Chapman’s harshness, crabbed- 
his “ unconquerable quaintness,” his 
lack of self-criticism, pathos, and tenderness, his sophistry, 
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the amazing want of tact and common-sense that 
marked his relations with patrons. Yet, as he finely puts it, 
from first to last, “the grave and frequent blemishes of his 
genius bear manifestly more likeness to the deformities of a 
giant than to the malformations of a dwarf, to the overstrained 
muscles of an athlete than to the withered limbs of a weakling.” 
Chapman was capable of noble harmonies as well as of jarring 
discords ; he had a real genius for gnomic utterance ; he was a 
great patriot and a true son of England. Swinburne does. not 
here content himself with mere assertion, but makes good his 
points out of his unrivalled knowledge of the text of his author. 
The value of Chapman’s services as a translator is nobly acknow- 
ledged. His translations were original poems; his Homer was 
magnificent, though it was not Homer :— 

“The temperament of Chapman had more in it of an Ice- 
landic than a Hellenic poet’s; and had Homer been no more 
than the mightiest of ska'ds or the Iliad than the greatest of 
Sagas, Chapman would have been fitter to play the part of 
their herald or interpreter. His fiery and turbid style has in 
it the action rather of earthquakes and volcanoes than of the 
oceanic verse it labours to represent; it can give us but the 
pace of a giant for echo of the footfall of a god.” 

The last sentence shows how admirably tecse Swinburne could 
be when he chose. Unhappily the essay is disfigured by pro- 
digious sentences, almost as long as those to be found in the 
novels of Mr. William O’Brien, and by tangential explosions of 
wrath at the expense of ‘‘ verminous pseudonymuncles.” Here 
again, however, we havea happy ending in the eulogy of Marlowe, 
“the true Apollo of our dawn . the absolute and divine 
creator of English blank verse and father of our tragic verse.” 
Chapman was a “ poet prepense,”’ though his memory is “ honour- 
able and venerable to all who have any reverence for Englisi: 
poetry or regard for English fame.” ‘The essay on the * Earlier 
Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher” insists on their peculiar 
boyishness and freshness, though that sometimes degenerates into 
boyish brutality and worse ; a point illustrated by minute 
analysis of the plays. Fletcher he pronounces great but not 
supreme. Z'he Knight of the Burning Pestle is the “ first and the 
best of all English burlesque plays.” Bonduca, Valentinian, 
and The Double Marriage are 

‘* brilliant even to splendour, ardent even to satiety. That their 
somewhat hectic and feverish glory cannot endure a moment's 
comparison with the sunlight or starlight of Shakespeare's, 
of Marlowe's, or of Webster's [? plays] is anything but a re- 
proach to a poet whose fame, if eclipsed, is not and can never 
be effaced by theirs.” 

The study of Massinger is remarkable for the respect shown 
by Swinburne for the severe but, as he admits, not unmerite | 
criticism of Leslie Stephen. He acknowledges that Massinger’s 
fools and villains are not truly self-revealed. They are clearly 
what other people would think of them, not what they would 
really think, still less what they would say, ef themselves. 
Still, Swinburne maintains that Massinger was a great artist, 
always “ entertaining ”’—as Coleridge said—coherent in struc- 
ture, dexterous in the handling of plots, and, if not witty, often 
humorous. This essay is also noteworthy for Swinburnce’s 
well-merited tribute to Mr. Bullen for rescuing Sir John van 
Olden Barnavelt, and his approval of the theory of Mas- 
singer’s collaboration with Fletcher, to whom he 
the beautiful sixth scene in the third act. We may note, inci- 
dentally, the obiter dictum that the only poet who ever succeeded 
in giving life or interest to any subject or to any lero selected 
from Byzantine history was Sir Henry Taylor. Of the remaining 
minors, John Day “should never have written for the stage of 
Shakespeare.” He “ wasted the treasure of a sweet, bright 
fancy and the charm of a true lyrical! gift on work too high and 
hard him.” Incidentally Day’s Peregrinatio Scholastica 
prompts an extraordinary and refi 
The Pilgrim’s Progress as “the consummate utterance of a half- 
inspired but wholly demented and demoralized Christomaniac.” 
Robert Davenport is the cause of a graceful tribute to Washington 
Irving, who rescued him from unmerited oblivion ; and Nabbes 
suggests a glowing panegyric of Charles Lamb as “ the greatest 
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and audacious comedies and farces. 
historians impels Swinburne to a vigorous denunciation of the 
fashionable preference for foreign mediocrities. Lastly, we have 
a long and critical essay on the plays of Shirley, in whom 
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Swinburne finds “‘very remarkable and admirable exceptions to 
the general mediocrity of his level, conventional, unambitious, 
and languid work.” But at best it was “‘a subdued and modest 
genius.” The disparagement of Shirley’s poems is remarkable : 
Swinburne accords only a grudging acknowledgment of the 
nobility of his famous monody, * The Glories of Our Blood and 
State,” and declares that *‘ there is many a yet finer lyric of the 
same age and kind which has had but two or three readers when 
Shirley's lament has had a thousand.” 





DEMOCRATIC IDEALS AND REALITY.* 

Axy one who lightly assumes that the Allied victory has made a 
new world to which the lessons of the past do not apply will be 
annoyed by Mr. Mackinder’s thoughtful book. The dreamer 
docs not wish to be awakened from his dream of a regenerate 
humanity content to labour peacefully under the guidance of the 
League of Nations. Yet Mr. Mackinder’s cold douche of facts 
will be wholesome for the enthusiast, bracing him for the stern 
conflict with realities that has indeed already begun. Mr. 
Mackinder lays down the proposition that great wars are directly 
or indirectly the outcome of the unequal growth of nations. As 
a geographer he sees that this unequal growth is largely the 
result of “the uneven distribution of fertility and strategical 
opportunity upon the face of our globe,” so that “there is in 
nature no such thing as equality of opportunity for the nations.” 
The preblem then is to guard against the influence of these 
geographical facts by a determined effort of human will-power, 
expressed through the Governments. But first of all the facts 
have to be understood by the plain man, who in a democratic 
country is very reluctant to look beyond the morrow. Mr. 
Mackinder, in a rapid sketch of history from the scaman’s point 
of view, divides the globe into a World Island—Europe, Asia, and 
Africa—and lesser islands, of which North and South America 
and Australia are the chief. Fourtcen-sixteenths of humanity 
live on the World Island; nearly a sixteenth in Great Britain 
and Japan; and the remaining sixteenth in America and clse- 
where. There is no prospect of a change in these proportions, 
for Africa and Asia could support many more millions than they 
Suppose, then, that the World Island came under the 
control of a single nation. What chance would the other islands 
have of competing with it in sea-power? “ Ought we not to 
recognize that that is the great ultimate threat to the world’s 
liberty so far as strategy is concerned, and to provide against it 
in our new political system?” From the landsman’s standpoint, 
Mr. Mackinder bids us note the significance of the Great Lowland 
or Russo-Siberian plain, the “* Heartland ” of the World Island, 
constituting with Arabia and the Sahara “a broad curving belt 
inaccessible to seafaring people except by the three Arabian 
waterways.” He finds a corresponding “ Heartland” in Africa 
south of the Sahara. All these regions make up four-fifths of the 
World Island but are inhabited by only a fifth of its people. 
He recalls the incessant migrations from the Northern “ Heart- 
land” that made up ancient and mediveval history to the rise 
of the Ottoman Turks. Germany meant, after defeating Russia, 
to extend her rule over this vast territory, inaccessible to a 
sca Power, as a step towards world-dominion. How can such a 
danger be permanently averted ? 

Mr. Mackinder credits Germany with having deliberately 
adopted Protection in order to develop her man-power, partly 
because a world-wide industry needed armed force behind it, 
partly because she wanted vast armies to deal with Russia. He 
may not convince his readers that Germany’s rulers looked so 
far ahead. For one thing, the Germans made such childish 
blunders in their conduct of the war that we are less inclined 
than ever to attribute to them the superhuman intelligence which 
they were once thought to possess. Still, the effect of the highly 
organized German economic system was to increase population 
and trade very rapidly. The “Going Concern” acquired such 
momentum that its directors could not stop it when it was 
heading straight for war. Fortunately for us, Germany had to 
fight on two fronts: for Hamburg and her overseas trade lest her 
people should starve, and for Russia and Turkey—the “ Heart- 
land * in which the Slavs were revolting against her domination. 
She was unequal to the double conflict and, after crushing 
Russia, succumbed to the Western Allies. Yet it is clear that 
if she had left Belgium severely alone and stood upon the defen- 
sive against France, she might have overwhelmed Russia very 
quickly before Great Britain, to say nothing of America, had 
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realized the danger. It would have been our turn next to be 
attacked, and a Germany controlling large Slav armies and all 
the foodstuffs of Russia would have been an even more formidable 
adversary than we had in the Germany of 1914. Mr. Mackinder 
infers that we must at all costs prevent this particular danger 
from arising again, and that the best guarantee lies in the 
establishment of the small States of Eastern Europe on a firm 
basis. If Eastern Europe is divided like Western Europe into 
self-contained nations, it may enjoy peace. Poland, Bohemia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Serbia, Bulgaria, Greece—only two of which 
are enemy nations—may form a solid barrier between Germany 
and disorganized Russia. Mr. Mackinder does not include tho 
smaller non-Russian peoples of Esthonia, Lithuania, and (Cour. 
land, but they must not be forgotten. The seven larger States, 
with a population of sixty millions, are, as he says, all vigorously 
self-conscious, and desire neither German nor Russian control, 
If they are given time to develop naturally, they will be able to 
resist pressure from either East or West, and will become part 
of the normal European system. Germany of course foresces 
this. The reluctance of General von der Goltz to evacuate 
Lithuania and the aid given by Germany to the Bolsheviks 
reveal the German desire to destroy the barvier before it is set 
up. It is all the more the duty of the Allies to defend these 
States, whether against Germany, or the Bolsheviks, or 
Admiral Koltchak’s reactionary advisers. Mr. Mackinder jg 
perfectly right in saying that unless Eastern Europe is settled 
the League of Nations will stand little chance of achieving 
success. 

In direct opposition to the internationalists, Mr. Mackinder 
holds that the future happiness of the world depends upon the 
development of small nations. He thinks that Germany may 
possibly become a real federation and that Russia will almost 
certainly do so, thus removing the danger of war between Pan- 
Slav and Pan-German. The British Empire and the United 
States occupy exceptional positions in the world. So long as 
there is a reasonable balance of power on the Continent—the 
* Heartland *—and no one State is excessively large, peace may 
prevail. Mr. Mackinder attaches equal importance to a reason- 
able balance of trade. He thinks that * both Free Trade of the 
Laissez faire type and Predatory Protection of the German type 
are principles of Empire, and that both make for war.’ He 
means that each nation ought to have its share of the higher 
industries, and that no nation should virtually monopolize any 
one trade. This of course involves the use of tariffs; the 
author, with a confidence we cannot pcssibly share, recom- 
mends it as a way of peace. He goes on to advocate 
decentralization at home, for the purpose of infusing new vigour 
into the country centres, which are now drained of their best for 
the benefit of London. ‘ You must base national organization 
on provincial communities.” The Bolshevik would set class 
against class the world over and bring mankind to ruin. Mr. 
Mackinder would restore the old local life in which all classes 
mingled and co-operated for the common welfare. It seems to 
us an admirable ideal, because it is human and _ practicable. 
The organizer’s ideal, the Socialist’s ideal, is that of a vast 
multitude of units directed from an office in Whitehall. It 
would be refreshing to break away from that hopeless future, and 
to regain the variety and freedom that our communal life has 
lost. 





FEEDING THE TROOPS.* 
HowEVER completely the superficial aspects of war have changed 
sinee our very remote ancestors tackled each other simply and 
beautifully with stone clubs, there is one fundamental truth 
which the heaven-born general must still take into account 1m 
planning his campaigns. This is the truth, uttered by many 
soldiers before Napoleon, that an army marches on its belly. 
If you do not feed your troops regularly, they can neither move 
nor fight. The retreat from Mons, indeed, showed that this 
rule could be interpreted with a certain elasticity. In that 
terrible struggle towards Beaumont-Hamel, again, in the autumn 
of 1916, a company of the present writer’s battalion, who had 
gone too far in the ardour of assault and were hopelessly cut - 
behind the German lines, held out for eight days on a singe 
emergency ration per man until the heroic remnant, having 
fired all their cartridges and thrown all their bombs, were driven 
to surrender. But it is unwise to reckon on miracles happening 
as part of the ordinary routine of battle, and the army which has 
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the best service of supply in the field is certainly placed at a 
great advantage. Even the hardy Roman legionary, humping 
five days’ rations and unburdened by S.A.A., was usually dis- 
comfited when he tried the unfamiliar conditions of the desert 
fighting which General Allenby has reduced to such a fine art. 
If the commissariat of Crassus had conceived the notion of 
a pipe-line, Parthian warfare would have lost most of its 
terrors. 

Every one who has had much experience of the working of 
our Supply Services in France will readily agree that there was 
nothing in the war more wonderful or more creditable. Some 
foolish people at home occasionally talk about “soft jobs in 
the A.S.C.,” but they wil! not find many of the infantry from 
the Line to agree with them. From the latter part of 1915 to 
the Armistice, the present writer only knew the rations once 
fail to arrive punctually, and that was because of the pig-headed- 
ness of one of the Brigade Staff. After the Armistice, indeed— 
but that is another story, which it would not be tactful to tell 
at present. The really amazing part of it is that our whole 
Supply Services, like the rest of our Army, had to be improvised 
as we went along. It makes us a trifle envious to contemplate 
the happier lot of our American Allies, as set forth in Mr. Isaac 
Marcosson’s very interesting description of what he enthusiasti- 
cally calls the * 8.0.8.” or ‘“ America’s miracle in France.” 
The military administration of the United States had ample 
leisure to make preparations for the task of feeding and supply- 
ing their Expeditionary Force :— 

‘‘Before General Pershing and his Staff set out on their 

historic journey to France to plant the American flag on the soil 
of freedom, a Railway Commission sailed from New 
York to investigate dock and traflic conditions and recommend 
a plan for the American system. . . They represented a 
combined experience that was an immense asset in their ramified 
investigations, which began at the War Office in London and 
practically covered every line of communication used by the 
Allied armies in France.” 
Nine Engineer regiments followed to build and work the 
American lines—some of them were the first American troops 
to march through the London streets, in August, 1917. The 
admirable work which they did is well described in one of Mr. 
Marcosson’s early chapters. As an example, he specifies their 
task at St. Nazaire, where the discharging capacity of the port 
was increased in two months from 2,000 to 12,000 tons a day, 
and at Bordeaux, where in eight months the American engincers 
completed a set of wharves which the French estimated as 
requiring from three to five years to build, so that fourteen 
vessels can now be unloaded simultancously. 

Within twelve months of its origination the American military 
traffic department was operating a system of railways in France 
“larger than any important group in the United States.” Up 
at Passchendaele in the autumn of 1917 one used to hear amazing 
ttories of the American enterprise, such as that the newcomers, 
not finding the French lines convenient, were building a four- 
track line straight across country from Bordeaux to the fighting- 
line—or, as another variant had it, to Paris—but that seems 
to have been a slight exaggeration: at least, Mr. Marcosson 
doos not mention the fact, and, like Browning’s friend, ** he must 
have done so, were it possible.’ America had the great advan- 
tage of knowing what she would want and “ going bald-headed 


for it.” ‘Our whole transportation scheme in France was 
started right, because that original Railway Commission 
» « - realized that our railway structure overseas must be 


dominated by seasoned railway men.” One can only admire 
the patriotic way in which the leading railway experts in the 
United States responded to the call, and gave up hundred- 
thousand-dollar jobs—one’s mouth waters at the thought— 
to toil in France on the mere pittance of a Major or a 
Captain. 

The whole immensely complicated business of supply was 
put into shape on the same scientific and elaborate lines. Mr. 
Marcosson’s glowing pages give a very clear account of the 
system employed, in which diagrams and card-indexes played a 
very large part. Probably no system of the kind was ever so 
completely thought out in advance, or so thoroughly developed 
in detail. Even if we had had a year to prepare for the war 
surselyes, we doubt whether we could have done the thing ¢o 
ingeniously. Perhaps the results were not so very much better 
than our own, but they were certainly attained in a more 
scientific fashion. Mr. Marccsson’s book—most of which has 
already been published in the Philadelphia Saturday Evening 
Post—is extremely readable, and deserves to be widely 
known, 





REPETITION.* 

Most men who are not too young to have forgotten their school- 
days will remember the process by which their teachers strove 
to inculcate in them a love of all that is noble and of good 
report in ancient and modern literature. The method varied 
in detail from school to school, but in essence it was much 
the same everywhere: the victim learned by heart twenty 
lines of English verse, or its equivalent in Greek or Latin hexa- 
meters, every day for five days per week; and if on the sixth 
day he could not repeat the resulting hundred lines, or such 
portion of them as his teacher demanded, summary justice was 
administered upon him at intervals until he could. On the 
classical side a utilitarian defence of this procedure was possible, 
for the pupil undoubtedly acquired in time a useful vocabulary 
and a set of “ tags” which often proved a very present help for 
the fabrication of elegiacs. But so far as English literature was 
concerned, its results were lamentable. Those who survived 
the ordeal generally carried away with them the idea that of all 
the unnecessary accomplishments which the vanity of man had 
induced him to attempt, poetry was by far the most futile, and 
that so long as their understanding remained unimpaired they 
would not willingly look upon a book of verse again. 

No one would labour intentionally to such an end as this. 
The opposite purpose, which is presumably in view, has been 
expressed so perfectly by Cardinal Newman that we may quote 
a sentence or two to show the difference :— 

“ Passages, which to a boy are but rhetorical common- 

places, neither better nor worse than a hundred others which 
any clever writer might supply, which he gets by heart and 
thinks very fine, and imitates, as he thinks, successfully, in his 
own flowing versification, at length come home to him, when 
long years have passed and he has had experience of life, and 
pierce him, as if he had never before known them, with their 
sad earnestness and vivid exactness. Then he comes to under- 
stand how it is that lines, the birth of some chance morning or 
evening at an Jonian festival, or among the Sabine hills, have 
lasted generation after generation, for thousands of years, 
with a power over the mind, and a charm, which the current 
literature of his own day, with all its obvious advantages, is 
utterly unable to rival.” 
If repetition is not to be a mere exercise of the memory 
which might be strengthened as easily and much more profitably 
upon an extended multiplication-table or a one-volume encyclo- 
paedia, this is the object which it ought to attain. But to 
enrich a boy’s mind with felicities of language which will live 
and grow with him, insensibly modifying his own style and 
revealing new depths and beauties with the passage of years, 
it is not enough to load his memory with thousands of lines of 
pedestrian verse. For some reason or another, probably the 
innocuousness of his sentiments, Scott is the favourite vehicle 
amongst British poets for this mechanical learning by rote, 
and he is amongst the worst for the true purpose that a per- 
verted ingenuity could suggest. His merits can be seen at 
once, and they are exhausted at once. The gift of narrative, 
the easy swing of the rhyme, the movement and the adventure : 
these are just the things which would attract a boy and induce 
him even to read Scott for himself. But they are also just the 
merits which daily learning by rote in small instalments is 
exactly calculated to destroy; and there is little of that fine 
condensation of thought and experience into immortal lines 
that fastens the achievements of the great poets indelibly into 
our minds. 

Mr. Snow insists then, and insists rightly, upon the necessity 
of selection and choice by the schoolmaster before the pupil 
is burdened with the task of memorizing. He believes in taking 
short pungent poems and in working through them with the 
class, annotating, explaining, and encouraging interest where 
possible by side-lights reflected from history and biography. 
He urges the value of brief quotations, not more than two or 
three lines at a time, chosen with an eye to events and seasons. 
These he puts before his class with five minutes of explanation 
and question and answer to elicit the meaning and appropriate- 
ness; and in the course of a year drives home hundreds of 
lines of concentrated thought and beauty, many of which at 
least will abide in his pupils’ minds until with riper experience 
they come to yield their full fruit. His little pamphlet is an 
excellent example of the way in which a teacher with the true 
didactic instinct can bring his powers to bear upon an un- 
promising routine and extract a good harvest from an 
apparently hopeless field. a : 
4 Repetition. By W. Snow, M.A. Liveryool; Philip Son Nephew, Londons 
Philip and Son, (ls) 
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FICTION. 


THE ARROW OF GOLD.* 

Mr. Conrap employs his method of clairvoyance retrospectively 
in The Arrow of Gold to illuminate the closing scenes of the 
Second Empire and the opening of the Carlist War in the early 
“ seventies.” We use the word “clairvoyance” advisedly, 
in view of a passage in one of his novels where one of the 
characters enlarges on the manner in which a country or 4 
people will reveal themselves better to a passing guest than 
to a conscientious and leisurely observer. Mr. Conrad was 
still a boy in Poland when the events narrated took place. 
He has probably never read de La Gorce’s monumental 
history. But that does not matter. His vision enables him 
to reconstruct the scene and re-create the atmosphere almost 
as vividly as did Daudet, who lived in the thick of it as Morny’s 
private secretary. Yet he is not preoccupied with details. 
[t is characteristic of his method that we never hear the surname 
of the narrator and are never enlightened as to his nationality ; 
we can only guess that ‘‘Monsicur George” was an Englishman. 
We must demur, however, to his assertion that he is not skilled 
in expressing himself on paper. As a matter of fact, Monsieur 
George writes just as well as Mr. Conrad. The story is told 
mainly in the form of a narrative, partly in extracts from his 
diary, sent,many years after the events described, to a woman 
friend who had been his playmate in childhood. Crudely summar- 
ized, it tells how two Carlist partisans—an American soldier 
of fortune and a genially unscrupulous Englishman—contrived 
to draw an eccentric and romantic young man into the adventure 
by exciting his interest in their mysterious friend, Dona Rita, 
Dofia Rita, alias Madame de Lastaola, a lady of great beauty 
and charm, though of humble Basque parentage, had, while 
living with her uncle in Paris, attracted the notice of a celebrated 
artist, come in touch at his studio with all the celebrities of 
the Second Empire, including Don Carlos, inherited her patron’s 
wealth on his death, thrown in her lot with the Carlist adventure, 
and used her great personal influence to secure the connivance 
of the Republican Government at, or its benevolent neutrality 
towards, the irregular actions of her Legitimist friends. The 
specific task allotted to Monsieur George is that of gun-running 
in support of the Carlist detachment in the South, for he was 
@ bit of a seaman and had made friends with the pilots, coasters, 
sailors, and seafaring people of all sorts in the Old Town of 
Marseilles. It was a good choice, and Monsieur George carried 
out his work courageously and efficiently. But when all is 
said and done, it is not his devotion to the Legitimist principle 
that counts; all that is subsidiary to his relations with Dofia 
Rita, and Dojfia Rita, adorable, elusive, enigmatic, is rather 
a symbol of the Eternal Feminine of all ages, as interpreted 
by Mr. Conrad, than a portrait of a racial type of a particular 
age. One shudders to think how some of our realistic young 
lions would have dealt with this episode, how they would have 
floundered in the thin ice by which it is beset, and shattered 
its mystery. It would have been so easy, again, to depict her 
on the lines of Lola Montez or Cora Pearl. But that is not 
Mr. Conrad’s way, and a mystery it remains. And it is character- 
istic of him that, in the final and inevitable severance, the 
only solace comes to Monsieur George from “ the faithful 
austerity of the sea.” Even in the early stages of his infatuation 
he had been conscious of his dual allegiance :— 


“Woman and the sea revealed themselves to me together 
as it were: two mistresses of life’s values. ‘The illimitable 
greatness of the one, the unfathomable seduction of the other, 
working their immemorial spells from generation to generation, 
fell upon my heart at last : a common fortune, an unforgettable 
memory of the sea’s formless might and of the sovereign charm 
in that woman’s form wherein there seemed to beat the pulse 
of divinity rather than blood.” 





It may be that the wonderful opening chapters, with Captain 
Blunt's all-night history of Dofia Rita’s early years, raise our 
expectations to a level hardly reached by the sequel. But 
even with this reservation the magica] quality of most of the 
narrative, the fastidious and unerring distinction of the style, 
are worthy of Mr. Conrad at his best. The Ortega episode 
has moments which come near the border of the undignified. 
But then, as Vauvenargues said, les meilleurs auteurs parlent 
trop. It is pleasant to be reminded on the page facing the 
titl: that the Spectator hailed Almayer’s Folly, Mr. Conrad’s 
first novel, as “ breaking fresh ground in fiction,” a promise 





* The Arrow of Gold: a Story between Two Notes. By Josepli Courad., London : 
Bisher Unwin. (5s. net.) ’ P 








splendidly fulfilled by the efflorescence and expansion of a 
genius that has secured him a place apart from all his 
contemporaries. 





Yellowleaf. By Sacha Gregory. (William Heinemann. 7s, 
net.)}—If, as may be presumed from the absence of other works 
on the title-page, Yellowleaf is a first novel, it is a decidedly 
remarkable production. The theme is both original and subtle, 
and did the style of the author but match it in distinction, 
the book might have been hailed as entirely successful instead 
of as merely promising. But unfortunately Miss Gregory has 
not yet learnt how to handle her weapons with complete mastery, 
and the critic, while admiring her matter, comes reluctantly 
to the conclusion that her manner is decidedly commonplace. 
So too with the character-drawing : the author has obviously 
realized the various persons of the drama very clearly and 
fully, but the reader fails to follow her because the motives 
which govern the actions of these persons are not sufficiently 
thought out, so that both the persons and their actions are 
occasionally unconvincing. All the same, a vivid picture 
remains on the mind of the pleasant house in a Northern suburb, 
and of the wonderful old lady and her Italian butler who are 
the most interesting of its inhabitants. The author should 
refrain from turning out novels in quick succession and be 
content for a short time to read instead of writing—soaking 
herself in the style of the best and most virile authors of English 
prose. Then with her originality of mind and power of creating 
an interesting atmosphere she should in the future be capable 
of turning out really fine work. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—p>——— 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preciude subsequent review.) 








Odhams’ A.B.C. of the Great War. Compiled by E. W. 
Colbrook. (Odhams. 6s. net.)—This book of reference to 
persons, places, and ships mentioned in connexion with the 
war has been prepared in an unsystematic fashion and the 
entries are often far from complete. Nevertheless it may be 
useful in finding the dates when places were taken or Jost or 
when particular ships were sunk. The names of most of those 
who gained the Victoria Cross are included. 


How the War Came. By Lord Loreburn. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—Lord Loreburn’s book recalls, and seems to be inspired 
by, the old feud within the Liberal Party between the “ Little 
Englanders” and the Liberal Imperialists. Most people have 
forgotten it, but Lord Loreburn still bears a grudge against Mr. 
Asquith, Lord Grey of Fallodon, and Lord Haldane, who over- 
came the “ Little Englanders” in the Campbell-Bannerman 
Ministry and continued the good understanding with France 
founded by the preceding Ministry of Mr. Balfour. Lord Lore- 
burn blames his three old colleagues for developing the Entente 
into an unwritten defensive alliance. Yet every one knew of 
it; Germany knew of it, long before Lord Haldane went to 
Berlin in 1912. Lord Loreburn seems to think that Great 
Britain was bound without her knowledge and against her will 
by this “ honourable obligation,” and that it is a mere pretence 
to say that we went to war for Belgium's sake. He devotes 
many pages to this unprofitable thesis, but fails entirely to con- 
sider the question whether our national interest, apart from any 
understanding or Treaty, did not compel us to oppose Germany 
in her mad striving for world-power. Surely all that we have 
learned about German designs in the past five years hag re- 
moved all possible doubts as to the necessity of the decision 
of which the vast majority of the British people approved on 
August 4th, 1914, and still approve. 





The Diary of a South African. By M. M. Steyn. (Cape Town: 
J.C. Juta. 5s. 6d.)—This unpretentious autobiography contains 
interesting chapters on Kimberley and Johannesburg in the early 
days. Mr. Steyn was born at the Cape, and, after spending three 
years on @ Boer farm as English tutor, went to the Diamond 
Fields in 1870. He found very few diamonds, but he had better 
luck as a storekeeper, despite a bank failure which compelled 
him to sell up and start afresh, He witnessed the trivial 
“ rebellion” which forced the Government to reform the local 
administration. He says that Rhodes had a wonderful memory 
for details. In the early “eighties,” as he confesses, the author 
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wes like most South Africans in underrating the discovery of gold 
on the Rand. He set up a store there in 1887 “on the bare 
veld,” but his friends at Cape Town would not lend him money 
to buy a second “stand” or town-plot, asserting that the place 
was “a fraud.” He gives some curious instances of the rapid 
rise of values in Johannesnarg, and of equally rapid falls in other 

Jaces. Chance seems to have played no small part in the making 
of Rand fortunes. Mr. Steyn is a keen Progressive. He has no 

atience with the backward farmers who think, or profess to 
think, that dipping sheep must be wrong because it is not men- 
tioned in the Bible. But he seldom touches on politics. He has a 
keen sense of humour. In his reminiscences of a Continental 
tour, he has attributed to Cologne the experiences that Stras- 
bourg had in 1870. 


Speeches from Thucydides. Selected from Jowett’s Translation. 
(Clarendon Press. 1s. net.)—Professor Gilbert Murray has chosen 
fifteen famous passages, chiefly speeches, from Jowett’s version 
of Thucydides, and written an Introduction in which he dis- 
cusses the parallels between the Peloponnesian War and the Great 
War. Many people who shy at the mention of Thucydides will 
read these speeches, notably the Melian dialogue and Cleon’s 
address, with interest. They will find the old Greek historian 
to be startlingly modern. 

Lord Charnwood says some wise and true things about 
America in a short article in the current Anglo-French Review. 
“While in some ways Americans may think too much of the 
greatness of their country, it is really a more serious defect that 
in other ways they are not enough aware of it.”” ‘‘ The puzzling 
peculiarities of American politics matter little beside the relative 
security that, in the long run and in the largest matters, ‘ the 
common sense of most’ is going to prevail.” 





The Salonica Side-Show. By V. J. Seligman. (Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)—-The tedium of a long campaign in un- 
healthy Macedonia did not affect Mr. Seligman’s spirits. His 
second book is even more amusing and also more instructive 
than the first was. He gives a very clear account of the final 
offensive, which justified, by its great political results, the main- 
tenance of the army at Salonica, and he describes his experiences 
as @ supply officer after the surrender and occupation of Bulgaria. 
Mr. Seligman says that the Second Bulgarian Army offered a 
stubborn resistance to the last British and Greek frontal attack 
near Doiran, which served its purpose in pinning that force 
to its own sector while tle Serbs were pursuing the First Bul- 
garian Army. He speaks highly of the Greek troops, as well as 
of the Serbs. Our airmen turned the Bulgarian retreat into a 
rout. Mr. Seligman estimates the total strength of the Allied 
armies at 750,000, of which Great Britain maintained 200,000, 
France 250,000, Italy at least 50,000, Russia 40,000 until 1917, 
Serbia. 125,000—a dwindling foree—and Greece from 50,000 
upwards, as the troops were gradually trained. His chapter 
on “The Tragedy of Constantine” is worth reading ; nothing 
that he says about the Allied diplomacy in regard to Bulgaria 
is too strong, but he errs in putting all the blame on the British 
Foreign Office. 





6s. net.)—In 
describes the 
December to the German 


this highly interesting book Mr. Freeman 
of the Allied Naval Commission last 
naval ports and air stations for 
the purpose of secing that the Armistice conditions had been 
fulfilled. The ‘ Hercules’ and her escorting destroyers went and 
returned through the Kiel Canal. ‘The Commission inspected 
the great Zeppelin station at Nordholz and the station at 
Tondern, which was almost entirely destroyed last year by 
British airmen flying from H.M.S. ‘ Furious’ and taking the 
risk of being unable to return to her. Much of the book reads 
like a commentary on and revision of The Riddle of the Sands. 
Dur‘ng the Commission’s visit the ports were under the control 
of workmen’s and sailors’ Councils, who cared nothing for the 
German officers. The author thought that the country people 
were well fed, and he did not observe any signs of privation. 
Bremen was a dead city, its port filled with idle merchantmen. 
A German naval officer, who had served at Jutland, expressed 
his approval of Lord Jellicoe’s tactics in turning away from the 
torpedo “ barrage.” He also said that the German sailors were 
completely discouraged by their experience, and that the High 
Sea Fleet would never have ventured to give battle after that 


visit 


With the signing of the Austrian Peace Treaty, Modern Italy, 
published by the British Committee of the Trento-Trieste 
National Association of Italy, has ceased publication as a 
weekly journal aid will, it is hoped, reappear as a monthly 
review. Modern Italy has done good work in explaining the 
Italian claims in the Adriatic and in describing the political 
situation in Italy. The vast majority of British people are full 
of goodwill towards Italy, but they are imperfectly informed 
about Italian affairs. Any journal that tends to dissipate the 
prevailing ignorance is to be encouraged. In the closing number 
of Modern Iialy Mr. Richard Bagot shows the dangers of 
ignorance or half-knowledge in a frank article on “ Anti-Italian 
Propaganda in England.” Soldiers’ gossip, taken too literally, 
has, he fears, assisted the malevolent propagandists, partly 
German and partly Clerical, who still seek to cause ill-fecling 
between Italy and Great Britain. For our part, we think that 
the anti-Italian propaganda in this country has failed to interest 
the public. The Italians, a very sensitive people, tend to 
exaggerate the significance of casual references to the Adriatic 
controversy. British opinion in the mass is, as always, most 
favourable to Italy. 


Sapper Dorothy Lawrence, the Only English Woman Soldicr. 
(Lane. 5s. net.)—In the old days it was not uncommon for a 
woman to enlist as a sailor or soldier. One woman, as a corre- 
spondent recently reminded us, rose to a high position in the Army 
Medical Service. Nowadays it would seem impossible for a 
woman to enter the British Army. Yet Miss Lawrence, the young 
journalist who has written this curious narrative, says that she 
contrived to reach the British front at Albert in 1915, and to 
serve for a week or more in the 179th Tunnelling Company, 
R.E., attached to the 51st Division. The story of her mad 
escapade is related in circumstantial detail; the sapper who 
helped her attests her veracity in a prefatory letter. Probably 
the military authorities who arrested her and, after repeated 
cross-examinations, detained her for some weeks in a convent 
were less angry than grateful. She had shown them how German 
spies might penetrate into the British lines, through the care- 
lessness of the French local officials in issuing passes to th 
military zone. She was, of course, helped by a number of privates 
who saw only the hwnorous side of her adventure. They were 
all most chivalrous when they understood that it was a girlish 
freak. 

How to See the Battlefields. By Captain Atherton Fleming. 
(Cassell. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is a readable and practical little 
guide to the battle-zone from Nieuport and Ypres to the Marne 
and Aisne, interspersed with anecdotes from the author’s own 
experience of the war. The visitor who has a motor-car will 
naturally be able to see a great deal more than those who depend 
on the railways, as long stretches of the fighting-line are difficult 
of access. Captain Fleming’s book contains a number of sketch- 
maps and a typical trench-map of part of the old front opposite 
the Vimy Ridge. 

Boche and Bolshevik. By Hereward T. Price. (Murray. 6s. 
net.)—The author of this book is an Englishman by birth who, 
some years before the war, became naturalized as a German, 
presumably in order to improve his position as a lecturer at 
Bonn. He assumed that, as he was over the military age, 
he would not be called up. Nevertheless, in 1915 he was 
enlisted and put into an Alsatian battalion for service on the 
Russian front. There his company was surprised and captured in 
a night attack. He was sent to a Siberian prison-camp at 
Stretensk and was liberated last year. He draws an unfayour- 
able picture of the average German as a prisoner, spying o1: his 
comrades and truckling to his gaolers in order to gain special 
privileges. He is equally severe on the maladministration of the 
Russian prison-camps, where the mortality from typhus was 
heavy. He describes the barbarities and follies of the Bolsheviks 
when they gained a temporary ascendancy in Eastern Siberia. 
He assures us that throughout the war the German and Austrian 
soldiers were on the worst possible terms. It is well to remember 
this told that Austria wants a union with 





when we are 


| Germany. 
. 


The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert. Edited by Joseph 
Quincy Adams. (Yale University Press and H. Milford. 10s. 6d. 
net.)—Students of the seventeenth-century stage will find this 
book useful and interesting. It contains all the extracts which 





day. 


Malone and Chalmers printed more than a century ago from the 
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oftice-book for 1622-42, now lost, of Sir Henry-Herbert, who was 
Master of the Revels from 1623 to his death in 1673. The extracts 
are properly arranged ‘and annotated, and are supplemented by 
miscellaneous documents for 1622-42 and 1660-70 which were 
printed either by Halliwell-Phillipps in a very small edition 
or by Peter Cunningham. Sir Henry Herbert was the brother of 
George Herbert the poet and of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
end a kinsman of William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, who was 
Lord Chamberlain. He took his duties as Censor very seriously. 
He tells us that on January 9th, 1634, the King went over his 
censored copy of a comedy by Davenant, which was played at 
Court later in the month, and approved of most of Herbert's 
deletions, though “ allowing of ‘faith’ and ‘ slight ° to be assevera- 
tions only and no oaths.” Herbert was stricter than the King 
in expunging bad language from a play-book, as well as any 
doubtful political allusions. One new play, which was submitted 
to him es late as June, 1642, was “ burnt for the ribaldry and 
offence that was in it’; possibly it reflected the Londoner's 
liking for the Perliament. The Master of the Revels, backed by 
the Lord Chamberlain and the Star Chamber, was of course an 
autocrat. 

Ulster and Ireland. By James Winder Good. (Maunsel. 6s. 
net.)-—-There is nothing new in this Nationalist diatribe against 
Protestant Ulster, except perhaps the frank admission, qualified 
afterwards, that there is a fundamental difference between 
Ulster and the rest of Irelend, and the warning to Sinn Fein that 
* while England might conceivably be coerced, not perhaps by 
force of arms, but by the exigencies of the international situation, 
into conceding the Sinn Fein demand, her surrender would be 
nullified if Ireland failed to win Ulster by reason and by argu- 
ment.” Mr. Good is very angry with Sir Edward Carson, but he 
expresses a grudging edmiration for the honest and hard-working 
people of Belfast. Like most Nationalists, he is silent about 
the real difficulty in Ireland. Until the Roman Catholic Church 
coases to aim at temporal dominion, the Ulster Protestants 
e*nnot eccept the rule of a Dublin Parliament; but, though Mr. 
Ciood possibly knows this, he may not say it. 








We are glad to notice that the zeal of the map-makers has not 
diminished with the return of peace. It is a sign, we hope, of 
renewed public interest in geography. The first part of The 
* Daily Telegraph” Victory Atlas (1s. 3d.), which we have just 
received, is to be highly commended. It contains three large 
coloured maps of Germany (historical), South-Western Spain 
(political), and Australia (physical). The map of Germany 
shows the frontier changes very clearly, and insets illustrate 
the rise of Prussia and the Allied occupation of the Rhineland. 
‘The map of Australia is particularly good ; the physical con- 
figuration of the island continent is shown in bold colouring, 
and the railways, including the Transcontinental, are plainly 
marked. Such maps remind us of the very rapid advance of 
british cartographers to the front rank within the last ten 
vears. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


— Er 
Abbott (W.C.), Col, John Scott, of Long Island... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 5.0 


> 
RO GT, “OP Bi kc dasccatenceccicvccsend (Fgoist) net 36 
American Ideals, ed. by N. Foerster and W. W. Pierson, Jr.. (Constable) net 6.6 
Raguley (Mary), First Lessons in French, er 8vo.......... ....fArnok!) 26 
Bain (F. W.), The Substance of a Dream, Svo............ (Methuen) net 76 
Yangay (RK. D.), The Oscillation Valve, er 8vo....( Wireless Press) net 5.0 
Naucher (F.), Principles of Horsemanship, I8mo............ (Vinton) net 50 
Hetham-Edwards (Matilda), Mid-Victorian Memories, 8vo..(Murray) net 10 6 


Rigelow (P.), Prossianism and Pacifism, 8vo.............. (Putnam) net 76 
Vindloss (H.), Wyndham'’a Partner, cr 8vo...... (Ward & Lock) net 60 
Kirmingham (G. A.), Up, The Rebela! er 8vo............ (Methuen) net 7,6 
Brailsford (H. N.), heoume the Blockade, cr 8vo ....(Allen & Unwin) net 26 
Brereton (F. 5.), With Allenby in Palestine, er 8vo........ (Blackie) net 5.0 
Brereton (F. S.), With the Allies to the Rhine, er 8vo...... (Blackle) net 5.0 


Breslich (BE. Ro, Correlated Mathematics for Junior Collegea, er &8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 6.6 
Browne (Rev. G. F.), The Importance of the Women in Anglo-Saxon Times, 


Sk 04.468-45.4 boob beeeake c0tdebcdesbend dbbeeeed (S.P.C.K.) net 76 
Brown (KR. H.), The Opinions of, ersvo........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 60 
turnet (W. H.), Gullible’s Travels in Little-Brit, Ismo....(Westall) net 2 6 
Campbell (W., Modern Business and its Methods, Parts I. & IL, — 

OD: GIG: 6 6 o.0n.0dc0sndscnesesaencedscecuscenneenaet (Pitman) each net 36 
Cannan (G.), Time and Eternity, ‘cr ee ere (Chapman & Hall) net 70 
Clarke (R. H.), The Veil of Silence, er &vo........ (Heath Cranton) net 36 
Classen (E.), Outlines of the History of the English Language (Macmillan) net 5 0 
Claude's Second Book, ed. by L. Kelway- Bamber, cr 8Vo..(Methuen) net 60 





Clayton (P. B.), Tales of Talbot House( Everyman's Club in Poperinghe and 


Ypres, 1915-1918), cr 8VO........ ccc cecees (Chatto & Windus) net 36 
Coke (D.), Youth, Youth! erS8vo.............. (Chapman & Hall) net 70 
Cole (G. A. J.), Ireland, the Out post, 8Vo........ (Oxford Unity, Press) net 36 
Croaa (H. H. U.), Automobile Batteries, cr 8vo........... -(Spon) nvi 4.0 
Crow (G.), The Island (a Sequence), er 8Vo............ (Constable) net 26 
Dale (A. M ), A Latin Grammar for Be sinners, cr 8vo...... (Blackie) net 26 
ee Cah, Sk I, SOc vt ce nnadedceeeensen (Lippincott) net 8 6 





B Defect ive Housing and the Growth of Children, er 8vo 

: : (Allen & Unwin) net 36 

Dunean (1. M.), Insect Peais and Plant Diseases fn the Vegetable and 
Fruit Garten, cr 8V0......00008 -. (Constable) net 3,6 


Dick (J. 1 


Cee eee eee eens 





Edward, Earl of Sandwich (Memoirs of), 1839-1916, ed. by Mrs. 
BOatNSS TPES, BVO. occ ccccccccccccesescecccsccoeses (Murray) net 169 
Ellis (H.), - ew of Conflict, and other Essays in War-Time 
(Sme Barhes), BVO... occcscescvcccccccccssccsoces .(Constable) net 66 
Elsom (J. €. ‘1 "and Trilling (Blanche M.), Social Games and Group Dances, 
CEBVO.. oc ccccccceccescsseescccscesccceescccccccsecs (Mowbray) net 75 
Elson (A.), The Book of Musical Knowledge, roy 8vo ...... (Batsford) net x» he 
English Narrative Poems, with intro. by Sir H. Newbolt...... (EF. Arnold) 2 ¢@ 
Farrer (R.), a English Rock Garden, 8vo................ Nelson) net 63 > 


Faweett (C. , Provinces of Engl and, er 8vo. .(Williams « aero )net 66 
Ferguson (J. oy y ), American Literature in Spain (Oxford Univ. ween) net 66 
Fitzsimons (F. W.), The Natural History of South Africa, Vols. I. & If, 
SE er eer (Longmans) ~£ net 90 
Fleming (J. A.), The Thermionic Valve, 8vo........ (Wireless Press) net 15 4 
Fletcher (J. 5.), The Borough Treasurer, cr 8vo....(Ward & Lock) net 646 
Frings (J. W.), Life Everlasting and Psychic Evoluti ion, 8vo. .(Cassell) net 6% 











Grey (Z.), The Lion Hunter, cr 8vo............... ++++-(Nelson) net 5/0 
Hackett (J.T.), My Commonplace Book, 8vo.............. (Unwin) net 124 
Hardy od, Collected Poems, cr 8VO..............006- (Macmillan) net 94% 
Hirst (B. ¢ Atlas of Operative Gynaecology, 4to....(Lippincott) net 30 9 
Hodge (A. it, The Young Collector's Guide to Butterfly ond Moth Col- 
ROU, GE BUD sn cc cccccscccccsccvcccecesesecsccsces (Pearson) net 24% 
Holdsworth (Ethel), The Taming of Nan, er 8vo.......... (Jenkins) net 60 
Ibanez (V. B.), The Cabin (La Barraca), cr 8vo. .(Hurst & Blackett) net 69 
Inside the House of Good Taste, ed. by RK. Wright (Oxford Univ. Press) net 74 
Johnson (L.), Some Winchester Letters of, 8vo....(Allen & Unwin) net 74 
Jones (D. “> Charles Wesley: a Study, cr 8vo...... (Skeffington) net 746 
Kelman (J.), War and Preaching, ove alk aac Aceh (Oxford Univ. Preas) net 546 
Kipling (R. ), Years Between and Poems from History, 8vo (Macmillan) net 10 4 
Kneeland (C. A.), Smugygler’s Island, cr 8vo............ (Nelson) net 3.6 
Marett (A.), Life’s Realities, cr Svo.............. (Skeffington) net 2/6 
Margerison (J. S.), Midshipman Rex Carew, V.C., cr 8vo....(Nelson) net 5.0 
Mason (H. C.), The Inner Court, er 8vo.......... (Heath Cranton) net 5.0 
Medicine, er 8vo..... edviesGetessaceccaweens .(Livingstone) net 76 
Miils- Young (F. E.), The Dominant Race, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 70 
Milne (A. A.), First Plays, cr &8vo.............. (Chatto & Windus) net 606 
Minutes of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, 1919, cr 8vo (W.C.O0.) net $ 


>> 


Moffatt (J.), New Testament : a New Translation (Hodder & Stoughton) net 1 
Molesworth (Sir G.), Decimal Tables, S2mo.............6.. (Spon) net 
Montgomery (H. H.), Musings on Faith and Practice. ...( Longmans) net 
Morison’s British Supremacy and Canadian Self- Government, 8vo 

(MacLehose) net 8% 
Morris (E. J. MeC.), Motionism, or the World's True Religion, er 8vo 


ore 





(Caxton Press) net 50 
Morton (J. B.), The Barber of Putney, er 8vo........ (P. Allan) net 70 
Nevill (R.), Echoes Old and New, 8vo.......... (Chatto & Windus) net 126 
Newman (E.), A Musical Motley, cr &8vo................ (J. Lane) net 7/6 
O' Brien (G.), The Economic History of Ireland in the Seventeenth Century, 

Oe doesn ccgen ne tdbb55500006005000 0004 SR8ESS (Allen & Unwin) net 106 
oe. A.), Reminiscences of Three Campaigns (Hodder & Stoughton) net 16 0 
Orvis (J. 8.), A Brief History of Poland, cr Svo........ (Constable) net 60 
Owen (W. D. ), Guide to the Study of the Tonic Valve, 18mo (Pitman) net 256 
Parke (J. C.), How to Play Lawn Tennis, 8vo...... (E. Seymour) net 36 
Peacocke (Isabel M.), The Misdoings of Micky and Mac (Ward & Lock) net 3 6 
Pearse (P.), Works and Plays of, in Gaelic, 8vo...... (Allen & Unwin) net 106 
Phillips Academy, Andover, in the Great War... .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 12 6 
Piicher (R. B.), The Profession of Chemistry, cr 8vo...... (Constable) net 66 
Practice of Diplomacy (The), with intro. by A. F. Whyte (Conatable) net 8 6 
Punshon (KE. R.), Solitary House, er 8Vo............ (Ward & Lock) net 60 
Pyke (Lillian M.), A Prince at School, er 8vo...... (Ward & Lock) net 36 
Randolph (B. W.), The Plain Man’s Book of Religion, l8mo (Mowbray) net 26 
Reid (J. S8.), Mechanical Drawing, 8vo.......... (Chapman & Hall) net 106 
Rideai (E. K.) & Taylor (H. 8.), Catalysis in Theory and Practice, 8vo 

(Macmillan) net 17 0 
Rivoira (G. T.), Moslem Architecture, 4to........ (Oxford Univ. Presa) net 42 6 
Roosevelt (T.), The Great Adventure, cr Svo............ (Murray) net 60 
Rowe (J. G,), Historic Struggles for the Faith, cr 8vo........ (Sands) net 36 
Sharp (J. A.), Abraham Lincoln, er 8vo............ .(W.C.0.) net 5/0 
Sheringham (H.T.), Syllabub-Farm, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 70 
Smith (W. R.), An Introduction to Educational Sociology... .(Constable) net 8 6 
Soutar(A.), Equality Island, er 8vo............ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2,6 
Spargo (J.), Bolsheviem, ef SVO........ccccccccccccececss (Murray net 76 
Stanton (Rev. H. VU. W.), The Teaching of the Qur'an, 8vo (S8.P.C.K.) net 7/0 
Still (J.), Poems in Captivity, cr 8V0.............00000e (J. Lane) net 7/6 
Summers (W.), Soul Culture, cr S8vo............ (W. Rodman) net 60 
Swann (D.), A Villa in the South, cr 8vo............(Hutchinson) net 69 
Swinnerton (F.), September, er 8vo...... eTrrerrr ry (Methuen) net 7.0 
ee Gu, ee I. OO Bo kkckccecedessscccace (D. Long) net 60 
Taylor (G. R. 8.), The Guild State, er 8vo............ (G. Allen) net 46 


Tennant (E. W.), A Memoir by His Mother, Pamela Glenconner (J. Lane) net 21.0 
Tertullian’s Treatises Concerning Prayer, Concerning Baptism(S.P.C.K.) net 3/0 
Trafton(G. H.), Teaching of Science in the Elementary School(Constable) net 66 





Treasury of English Prose (A), ed. by L. P Smith...... (Constable) net 60 
Wadia (D. N.), Geology of India for Students, 8vo...... (Macmillan) net 18 0 
Waley (A.), More Translations from the Chinese, cr8vo(Allen& Unwin) net 44 
Walker (W.), Idealiom, cr SVO.......ccccceccees (Heath Cranton) net 36 
Wallace (EB.), The Green Rust, er 8vo............ (Ward & Lock) net 60 
Ward (H. M.), His Majesty the Baby, er 8vo.... 2.0.0... 0... (R.T.S.) net 36 
Watts (Mary 8S.), The Boardman Family, cr Svo......(Macmillan) net 60 
ee See I, GP DORikcccecececccacenns< (Sweet & Maxwell) net 36 


White (F. M.), The Case for the Crown, er 8vo....(Ward & Lock) net 6/0 
Willett (Gladys E.), Traherne (an Essay), 8Vvo............ (Hetfer) net 26 
Williams (J. H.), Inspiration, er 8Vv0.............0000eeeee (Sands) net 60 
Wright gy 4 ), Interior Decoration for Modern Needs (Batsford) net 12 6 
Wright (Rev. , The Eucharistic Office of the Book of Common Prayer, 

OF OD 66056666 06600 c etki ednnnentes 604020000 5660K5 (S.P.C.K.) net 36 


TILO - LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
Irish Linen Damask Tablecloths 
Tor long and satisfactory wear. 
Sample and Catalogue sent post free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place, BELFAST 


ROYAL TOTAL FUNDS -  £23,318,162 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
'NSURANCE LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

[a FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED, 
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if YOUR LIFE IS INSURED 


you should seriously consider whether, in view of tho 
reduced purchasing power of money and other changed 
conditions, you should take out a policy for a larger 
amount. 

Apply for particulars of our schemes for further 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 
: Founded 1815. 

THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 

Funds: 22 Millions. Claims Paid: 49 Millions. 


HEAD OFFICE: LONDON OFFICES: 
9 St, Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 28 Cornhill, B.C. 3; 
(G, J, LIDST¢ INE, Manager & Actuary), 17 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 1, 


A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk P 


Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY ITP 


FOR SALE. 


ty OUR COTTAGES IN SURREY 
FOR SALI 


Verrow Common, about two and a half miles from Guildford Railway Station, 
FOLR FREEHOLD DETACHED COTTAGES for SALE by AUCTION by 
Messrs. EMERY & SONS, at the LION ILOTEL, GUILDFORD, 
on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER / 0th, 1919, at 3.50 precisely, 

Fach Cottage has small front sitting-room or downstairs bedroom, two upstairs 
Lelrooms, kitchen, scullery, larder, ete., and good-sized garden. 
Water supply from Company's Main 


Property will be first offered in one lot, and if unsold will be offere] separately, 





Partienlars and conditions of sale may be had of the Auctioneers, 
Street, Guildford, or of Messrs. SMALLPEICE & MERRIMAN, 
Guildford, 


1 igh 
Solicitors, 


Possession of one of the Cottagea may be had on December 16th next. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. | 


ha EMPLOY ERS—URGENT.—Will you GIVE A CHANCE 

to men who have served their country well, and now stand in need of 
immediate EMPLOYMENT? We have HUNDREDS of men of many trades 
and professions on our books; some partially disabled, most of them whole and 
in good health. Please give us an ee ore of filling your vacancies 
CHURCH ARMY EX-SERVICE MEN EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 
55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. (Telephone: Paddington 3440. ‘Tele- 
frams: “ Battleaxe, Edge, London.”) 


Qi Ot TH AFRICAN NATIVE COLLEGE, 
\ FORT HARE, ALICE, CAPE PROVINCE, SOUTH AFRICA 
. The South African Native College was established in 1916 gy the higher eduea- 
tion of the Native and Coloured races of South Africa. The Governing Council 
will proceed s hortly to make the following appointments to its staif 
I. LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS. 
Il. LECTURER IN PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 
Graduates with honours in these subjects are required Applicants must have 
teaching qualifications for and experience of secondary work, and must also b« 
qualitiel to take advanced courses 
Salary in each ease £300 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to £430 
If the Lecturer should later be appointed Professor in his subject the salary would 
by annual increments of £15 to a maximum of £550. The engagement in the 
ance will be for three years, and outward passage will be provided. The 
| candidates will be required to begin duty about the middle of February, 





“IX copies of letter of application, with particulars of age, qualifications, and 
exrerience, and accompanied by six copies of five recent testimonials, soul 
lodged hef fore sth October with “H.,"" ¢,o Messrs. LEWIS & SOMERVILLE, 
72 George Street, Edinburgh 


( ASGOW PROVINCIAL COMMI' "EE. 
T the Committee require the services of an ASSISTANT Le PURER 
(Man) in PSYCHOLOGY. Salary according to seale £250—£15—£ 





Py itions stating age, experience, and qualifications, and accor oa anied by 
es Of testimonials, should be sent on or before the 30th instant to the 
Uncersigvned Practical experience in teaching necessary. 


Fhe DIRECTOR of STUDIES, 
Provincial Committee Office, 
Roval Technical Collece, Glasgow. 


W AN rr D, to te ach Botany, Chemistry, Physics, MISTRESS 
ith University Dezree. Lu x 036, The Spectator, L Wellington Strect, 
Strand, London, W.C. 2. f 


ye ANCE RSTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
Jv CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress :—Miss M. A. JOHNSTONE, B.Sc. (Hons.), London. 

The Committee invite ———— for the appointment of a FORM-MISTRESS 
to teach MATHEMATICS, Candidates must possess an Honours Degree in 
this subject. 

Salary according to qualifications and experience. 

Full partic ulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment may be had 
on application to the undersigned. Forms of application may also be obtained, 
and must be returned by October 13th. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate. 

SPURLEY HEY, 

Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester, Director of Education, 

September, 1919. 


| Oy ERSITY COLLEG E OF WALES, , ABERY STW YTH. 


(A Constituent College > of the University of Wales.) 


The Council will shortly proceed te to ¢ lect to > the Office of PRINCIPAL. Salary 
£1.500 per annum. A knowledge of Welsh will be regarded as essential. Tle 
Principal will hold periodically the Office of Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Wales, 

Any farther particulars required may be obtained from the undersigned. 

Spplications for the post must be forwarded to him not later than Octoker 
15th, 1919 

The Council does not necessarily limit itself in its choice to names sent in fr 
response to this advertisement, 

J. H. DAVIES, 
Registrar. 


(JORNWALL E DUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WANTED, immediately, an ASSISTANT PHYSIC AL 1 RAINING 
ORGANISER, to visit Elementary Schools. to hold Teachers’ Classes on the 
1909 Syllabus of Physical Exercises, and to teach ina mixe <1 Secondary School, 
Applicants must be fully trained and have had some years’ experience. 

Salary Scale MEN—£180, rising by £10 annual increments to £250. 

WOMEN— £150, rising by £10 annual increments to £220 

Forms of application and further particulars, on receipt of stamped, addressed 
envelope, may be obtained from the under igned, to whom all applications must 
be sent at once, 

Education Department, F. R. PASCOE, 

County Hall, Truro, tecretary. 
22nd September, 1919, 


Kt DUCATION DEPARTMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 


TWO VACANCTES in January next at the BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL, SALIS- 
BURY, and TWO at the MILTON HIGH SCHOOL, BULAWAYO, one of the 
Vacancies being for MATHEMATICS and SCIENCE, and three for two or more 
of the subjects: ENGLISH, HISTORY, FRENCH and LATIN, Suecessfu 
candidates required to le: ive England at the end of December. Applicants 
should be Graduates under 35 vears of age ! education 





Men with a public schoo! 
and with war service are looked for Preference will on given to candidates who 
are proficient in games and are wilt ng to undertake residential duties, sala 
£100, rising annually by £15 to £550 per annum. D educti on of £24 only from 
etlary if resident. Climate excellent. Passage paid. Prospects good. Favour- 
able conditions as regards leave, pension, marriage allowance, &« Applications, 
with testimonials and references, to be addressed to the SECRETARY, Briti-h 
South Africa Company, 2 London Wall Buildings, £.C, 2 












| thats POLYTECHNIC 
BOROUGH ROAD, LONDON, S.B. 

The Governing Body invite applications for the following appolutment 

A LADY 8st PERINTENDE NT whose duties will be principally but not 
exclusively concerned with women’s work of the Institute, educational and 
social Commencing salary £400, plus war bonus under L.C C, Regulations, 
rising by £20 a vear to £600, 

Candidates should be between 27 and 45 years of ege, and hold a good 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Un versity Degree or its equivalent. 
| 
} 


INSTITUT! 
s 





Conditions of appointment may be obtained by enclosing stamped, addressed 
foolscap envelope to the undersigned 


C. T. MILLIS, Princiyal 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY: 


ORGANISER OF EDUCATION, 


| [DUNDEE 


The EDUCATION AUTHORITY invite Application for the Post o 
ORGANISER OF EDUCATION The salary attached to the Post will be £750 
perannum, rising by annual increments of £50 to a maximum of £1,000 per annum, 

Canvassing the Members of the Authority, directly or indirectly, is prohibited 

Full particulars regarding the duties of the office, along with the official form 
of application, may be obtained from the undersigre d, with whom applications 
| and 23 copies of not more than three recent testimonials (not returnable) must he 

lodged not later than TUESDAY, 21st October, 1919 

JOHN E. WILLIAMS, Executive Officer 


| Education Offices, Dundee, 20th September, 1919 


D* RBYSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTE! 
APPOINTMENT on the CENTRAL OFFICE 


Candidates should possess good academic « 
should not be over 30 years of 


Application is invited for 
ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 
fics tio ms, SOT teac hing exp cricnce ‘ nd 
Salary £300. 

Appli ation form (to be returned not later than October 10th) and further 
particulars may Le obtained from the uncersigned, 


| 
| 
F P. G. FEEK 
| 





County Edueation Office, Derby. Director of Education 


TNEVRRES CE FZ OF LEEDS. 
MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 

| ieee lnvited for the Pont of ASSISTAXT LECTURES IX MA1 Ih 
| MATICS. Salary £300 Apply immediately, giving details of ni versit 
career and teaching experience (if any tovether with names of references, to 
the SECRETARY, University, Leeds, 
inclination, expert 
| tvpist and stenographer, seeks engagement with literary or dramaii: 
wriferas SECRETARY Excellent reference Reply to Box 940, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2. 


bee LADY, with literary and artistic 


ir WWTOR (B.A. London, Honours), married, wintering for 

six months in the South of France, desires non-resident TUTORSHIP. 
{ll usual subjects, 25 years’ experience, excellent references.—Address A. 5. 
RUTLAND, Windyend, Strensall, York. 


QX-UNIVERSITY LECT 
History, thorough knowledge German 

secks employment t 
Svdenham, S.E 


TJANTED, in London, an intelligent eCucated UR om 
to act as RESIDENT SOCIAL SECRETAKY to a blind lady 
ply WHITE WALLIS, The Hollies, Prest ul, Great Miss dE by 


M.A.. Honours, 
g experience, 
rk L, ly Venner 





references 





| can 
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he IVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFIOE and 
} VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
Information can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for University 
wemen trem Miss H. M. CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hon. Mods, Maths.), ee. 


‘{AMOUFLAGE EXHIBITION at the 
ACADEMY OF ARTS, OCTOBER 8tTs1—NOVEMBER 12ra, 1919. 
WORKS BY CAMOUFLEUR ARTISTS WITH EXAMPLES OF CAMOU- 








FLA 





LECTURES, &o. 
 * & 32S s: © FF 2 @ 
Throughout the English-speaking World, 


1. B. POND for United States and Canada (J. B. Pond Lyceum Bureau, founded 
1873 by Maj. Pond). 


Australia, 


CHRISTY for and South Africa. 


For further information address :— 
AGENCY, LTD., The Outer Temple, 


GERALD United Kingdom, 


LECTURE Strand, W.C. 2. 


L" CTURE S at 153 BROMPTON ROAD, S8.W. 3.—Friday, 
Oct. 3rd, at 3.30 p.m., Miss WELLS on “‘ The Gleam.” Tuesday, Oct. 7th, 
at8 p.m., E. L. GARDNER on “The Occult Study of Light.” Admission 


Free. 
es UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES (Bachelor, Master, and Doctor) are 
awarded in the following Facultics :—Arts Coins fon Architecture), Pure Science, 
Medicine, Law, Engineering (including Mining), an 

The Degree ‘of Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) is Fons oe + ‘the Faculties of 
Arts, Pure Science, Law, Engineering, and Metallurgy. This degree is awarded 
cn post-graduate study, ‘a and _—— of the University of Shetlield and other 
approved Universities are eligible, 

IPLOMAS are awarded in Modern Language Teaching ; Education, Archi- 
tecture, Domestic Science, Mining, Glass Technology. 

ASSOCIATESHIPS are awarded in Engineering, [ron and Steel Metallurgy, 
and Non-Ferrous Metallurgy. 

The University Hall for Women, Oakholme, Clarkehouse Road, stands in six 
acres of grounds and affords all the ad vantages of collegiate life, 

Entrance and Post-Graduate 8CH OLARSHIPS are awardea each year. 


W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 
()" 


THE 











EEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SPECIAL LECTURES. Micha s a. L919. 
TUESDAYS, at 11, beginning Oct 
THE BIBLE age RECENT oniticisi, 
The Rev. T. W. CRAFER, D.I 
FRIDAYS, at 10. 16, beginning Oct, 
INTRODUCTION "TO THE Hi 2 ‘4 PHILOSOPHY. 
Professor K. J. SPALDIN 1.A. 
WEDNESDAYS, at 10.30 otk Oct. 8. 
THE har "EUROPEAN TREATIES. 
= . > GASKOIN, M.A. 
MO DAY 2.15, beginning Oct. 1 
STATE IN REL ATION. Tro LABOUR IN THE 19TH CENTURY, 
ENGLAYD. Mr. ©. J. B. GASKOIN, M.A. 
MONDAYS, at 11, beginning Oct. 6. 
LATER VICTORIAN POETS. Professor RONALD BAYNP, 
Particul: irs from the SECRETARY, 43 Harley Strect, W. 


UU Niversiry. OF LONDON. 
UNIVERSITY AND BEDFORD COLLEGES. 





THE 


- A. 





DEPARTMEN , OF DUTCH STUDIES 
Courses of Study in Dutch Language, both elementary and advanced, and in 
Dutch Liter: ae — History, have been instituted under the direction of 
Professor P. At.D. (Les den). 
of days, hours, an Ma — 3, can be obtained on application to the undersigred. 
Professor Gey! will deliver a Public Inaugural Lecture on Thursday, October 
léth, at 5.30 p.m., at v niversity College. Chairman: Lord Reay. Also 
tive Public Lectures on “ Mediaeval Dutch Drama” at Bedford College, com- 
mencing Friday, November 14th. 
SETON, M.A., D.Lit. 


WALTER W. 
Secretary, U hiversity College, London 
(Gower Street, W.C. 1). 
MONKHOUSE, M.B.F., B.A., 
Secretary, Bedford College, 
Recent’s Park, N.W. 
| Death ~2 OF LONDON, UNIVE ~wg"4 > COLLEGE. 
Provest: Sir GREGORY FOSTER, B.A 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP” 
Director: E. A. BAKER, M.A., D.Lit. 
Assisted by :— 
1 





The full Prospectus, containing particulars 








Miss O. E. 





t. W. Chambers, M.A., D.Lit. 
Arundell Esdaile, B.A, 

H. West Fovarque. 

LB. M. Headicar. 

Hilary Jenkinson, B.A. F.S.A. 
W. R. B. Prideaux, B.A. 


W. C. Berwick Sayers. 
luis School, which has been established with the assistance of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, will BEGIN WORK on 1st OCTOBER, 1919. It will 
Le formally OPENED by Sir FREDERIC KENYON, K.C.B., M.A., D.Litt., on 


Wednesday, Sth October, at 5 p.m. 


The School will give a systematic TRAINING in LIBRARIANSHIP. Its 
eurriculum will include Bibliography, Cataloguing, Classification, Library 
Organization, Library Routine, Literary History, and Book Selection, Palae- 


ography and Archives. 
PAY and EVENING COURSES will 
rhe full course will occupy two Sessions, 
The Prospectus, containing full particulars, can be obtained on applica- 


tion to:— 
WALTER W. a M.A., D.Lit., 
ersity College, London, Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


q) svananrs OF LONDON, UNIVE SRSITY “COLLEGE. 
DEPARTM E NT 


be provided. 


, Secretary. 
Cn 


OF ITALIAN. 

Full Courses of Study tn Italian. Language and Literature, both elementa: 
and advanced, will be given by Professor A. Cippico, assisted by Dr. Edmun 
Gardner and Miss Giglioli, beginning on Wednesday, lst October. 

Evening Courses will Be held on ‘Tuesdays and Thursdays at 6 p.m. 

Full particulars of the Courses, including an announcement of Public Lectures 
on italian a subjec ts, and the Barlow Dante Lectures, can be obtained on applica- 
tlou to: 

WALTER W. 


SETON, M.A., D.Lit., 


Secretary, University woe ‘London 
(Gower Street, W.C. 

















EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF 
STUDY AND’ TRAINING 


(Under the auspices of the University). 


The Next Session will commence on Tuesday, 14th October. 

Students are prepared for all Branches of SOCIAL WORK, including positions 
under the PUBLIC HEALTH AUTHORITIBS. A Diploma is awarded on 
completion of the courses, 

For full particulars regarding this Course and Individual Classes apply to the 


DIREC! TOR, School of Social Study, Univ ersity, Edinburgh. 


ocraL 


New Session opens on Monday, September 29. 


} 4 Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O. 4 “ 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

COURSES OF STUDY (Day and Fivening) for Degrees of the U niversity ig 
ARTS and SCIENCE, and Evening Courses for Degrees in ECONOMICS ond 
LAWS, under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 

GEOGR: APHY DIPLOMA and MATRICULATION. 
POST-GRADUATE and RESEARCH WORK. 

LECTURES on the HISTORY OV LONDON, Fridays at 5.30. 
Prospectus post free. Calen@ar 6d., _ by post ed. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
rF\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply 'Secretary, 


J.ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR. 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, President: 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G, 
Montefiore, M.A.; Sec. : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—I'or information concern. 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
HELSEA COLLEGE of PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 
WOMEN (Swedish System). Head-Mistress, Miss DORE TTE WILKIN. 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. Applications for admission 
in September should be mado tg > | for prospectus to SECRETARY 
(Room 86), 8.W. Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. Telephone: 
899 Western. 
YHE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
Introduces into physical development a new principle—the key to the 
open-air idea of Education, Prevention of Consumption, and General Health 
Training. It is Nature’s great secret of vitality.—Particulars _ 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, London, WwW 


OPTDOOR ~LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and “FLOWE R 




















FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range giass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Rotany by B. Sc. Notable Succesaes in Examinations, Beekec pias, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 
(removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). Healthy 
outdoor life, with practical, comprehonsive training. Entries any date. Non- 
residents also receivel. Next term begins 29th September.—Prospectus 
teat PEAKE, Kin: gstone, near Canterbury. 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
EXHILL-ON-SEA.—Dane Court School, standing in 
country surroundings, 15 minutes from sea; grounds of 5 acres, Good 
education, Great attention to health. Net-ball, tennis, hockey, swimmin:, 





riding.—Principal, Miss FORD. 
TINH E DOWNS SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 

Bracing air from Downs and sea, 

H I Gu . 

OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 

Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, Tele.: “ W atiord 616.” 


St . MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J, ROBINSON, 
Newnham College (Ilistorical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey 


“SEAFORD, 





F i Bh D 


late Scholar of 
Training College. 


(IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

h “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentleinen’s Daughters only, Entire charge of 

Children with parents abroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 ming 
from sea, aa or illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss _Wiltshier, 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING. SC HOOL 

4A FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead, Principal: Miss CONDER, 

Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A,, Dublin, Thorough education on modern lin 3. 

— prepared for advanced « examin ations and for the universities, if require 4, 

Good garde n, Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 





me DOR HALL SCHOOL, HISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED ae 
Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 


Principals { Mise VIOLET M. FIELD, 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGIITERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands fn 100 acres of ground, Ll miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATT ENTION to MUSIO (Foreign Method), 


LANGUAGES, and ART 
LECTURES BY WELL] KNOWN PROFESSORS, 
{ALDER GizgRLGS’ SOB OOL, 


SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBER L AND. 

Cntgue situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, 
and bracing, Separate houses for Senior and Junior I upils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the bailding up of character and the formation of good habits, 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, _and ( ariisle, 


dry, 








| INCOLN GIRLS’ HIGH SC HOOL.—Boarding Houses, 4 
o Minster Yard, and “ Witham View.” Autume term began Sept, 15th 
apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


| Fcateatadmiaal SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Michaelmas Term began on Thursday, September 26th. 


Prospectus on applic: ation to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


—For particulars 
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RSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
Spacious and well- equipped school buildings, with good playing grounds. Healthy 
situation : very suitable! for delicate girls.—lor Prospectus apply to Head- Mistress, 


oS 








FOREIGN. 


ADUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—First-class Boarding 
School for Elder Girls, les Allijres, Avenue Montagibert, Lausanne. 
rough general education, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine 
situation, comiort ab le house. Tennis court.—For illus. Pros. apply to Principal, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18} 


Special Entry. No Nomination required.-—Full particulars with copies 
examination papers on applic: _— to JAMES GIEVE, “ Royal Navy Ho:se,” 


Old B ond Street, Lond on, W W. 
AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Nomina- 
tons to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Terms £80 per annum. Early 
applications should pe made. 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.0,3. 





























17 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent neatinn i beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
yea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINELRING class for NAV AL CADETS. 
Head-Master, 7 vr Pr 1.UM, M.A. 
OOOO —— 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes gained by Pupils 


of Mr. P. H. L, EVANS, M.A. 
WOOLWICH 10 (including 1st place), SANDHURST 18, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 8, UNIVERSITIES 14. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


ESLIE ASHE, M.A. (Vice-Chancellor’s Gold Medallist, Late 
Form Master St. Paul's), PREPARES a few BOYS for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 














Successes: Scholarships, Rugby, Westminster; Entrances, Osborne, Clifton. 
No failures. Term began 24th September.—18 Perryn Road, W. 3. 
FAKING IN PUBLIC (without MS.), 2nd Ed., 4s. net, 


5 PE 
yy) by CHARLES SEYMOUR (Stmpkin, Marshall).—For list of books, or 
TERMS FOR PRIVATE LESSONS 
(Elocution, Voice Production, Vocabulary, Lecturing, Reading, Reciting), 
‘The only remedy. 


Address Mr. CHAS. SE YMOU ki 446 Strand, London. 
S72 AMME RING. 

Highly praised by English Public Schools. INTERVIE Ws, VISITS, 
ion SPONDENCE.—Acdress the well-known originator, Mr. J. HE RBE RT 
MIALL, 209 Oxford Street, London, W. 
wis AMMERING successfully treated since 1905. Adults and 
bk Boys received as Resident or Visiting Pupils. Private instruction if desired. 

-Write for Booklet with Medical Opinions and copies of letters from Parents and 


SCHNELLE, 119 Be iford Court Mansions, Lenton, W.C. 1. 


Pupils to Mr. A. C, 
a  wobee 














SCHOLASTIG AGENCIES. 
(y#° CE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 

36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who . 

are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 


A’ 








in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
NO CHARG EK FOR KEGISTRATION. 
wc HOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
y mcr of fees, &ec.) to ‘ 
yore. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Edueational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158- 162 OxF ORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


OOL GIRLS. 





QCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 


*( HOOL Sand TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
targe) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees shou'd be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, F.C, 4. 
Telephon 5053 Central 





EARLSWOOD 
SURREY, 


R°* AL INSTITUTION, 





OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS. 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OP. BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX. 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES 
KECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


and terms apply to H. HOWARD, 
Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C 


AND 





Yor particulars hg sretary, 


G.P.0o. 


c 


i 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
\HE TRIANG LE SECRETARIAL OFFICE 8, 60/61 South 














lolton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263). Ladies quic kiy prepared for Journal- 
> ani d Secretarial work. ¢ » from any date. Exeei! ent introduction viven, 
4 pigs: RITING. ABSORBING AND FASCINATING 
PURSUIT. Fame and fortune may await you. Tuition. Criticism 
-PLAYWRIGHTS, 59-60 Chancery Lane, London. 








YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 

Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor). T.N. Gerrard 6179. 

TYPEWRITING of all kinds, including “Articles, Theses, Old Family Letters, 
Genealogical Trees, Novels, &e. French (Brevet Elémentaire). 


ae 





PEWRITING. — Authors’: MSS., I Examination | Papers, 











Letters, Circulars, General Copyi ing, ’ Duplicating, &e. 
J. TRIMNELL, a Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 
TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (RESUMED). 
Mid-Nov.—‘“ Garden of Allah,” Algeria-Tunisia and the Desert. 69 gns. 
32 days. Jan.-Feb.—“ Garden of Allah” Tour repeated. Later, Italy, &c. 
Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 








MALFI.—HOTEL SANTA CATERINA Sonat by 
Englishwoman going for sixth visit. 12 lire a day (value about 6s.) 
Charming Italian family watches over comfort of guests. Full south with glorious 
view.—Particulars (till Oct. 20th) from Miss EDWARDS, 2 Arcade House 
Temple Fortune, - N.W. 4 








MISCELLANEOU 8. 


O INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITALISTS.—Messrs. 
BALL, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON. 
ON-THAMES, Free advice given on Investments, State amount available, 
and a selected list of Securities wil! be forwarded, 
DVICE WORTH HAVING on ASSURANCE and ANNUI- 
TIES can only be obtained from one unfettered by financial relation: 
with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and again. Read “ Assur 
ance and Annuities,” post free from “ADJUDICATOR,” 35 Eldon Chambers, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 








LIST « 











9 














| EFORMED INNS.—Ask for DESCRIPTIVE of 
about 150 licensed Inns; take £1 Shares; 5 per cent. paid regularly 
193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
} QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIE TY, 
LI 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 
|} ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet des- 
cribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—'Town. 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.). Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOR EY 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd.,22 Craven St.,'rafalgar Square, W.C, 
All textures and sizes supplied and guaranteed unshrinkable.— Write 
for patterns and prices, and buy your Underwear DIRECT from makers, Dept. 27, 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free-—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1 
assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. or 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcei 


for 20 years—PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
MITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics 
THEENIC SCOTCH WOOL UNDERWE AR. 
Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and original work 
A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (vroken 





or otherwise) Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. C ‘ANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1550. 
.D ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 


I 
QO wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual prenntectnoas, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per re return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. a. EK stl. 100 years, 

















A RTIFICIAL TEETH — (Old) I Bought. We ~ pay y highe st 
srices. On Vulcanite up to 7s. per tooth; Silver, 1l2s.; Gold, 15s. 
Platinum, £2. Cash or offers. Call or post (mention Spectator).— Messrs. 
PAGET, 219 Oxford Street, London. Established 150 years. 
OCKROACHES _ exterminated with BLATTLIS, A 
SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by FE. Howarth, F.Z.8, 
Supplied by order to the Royal Household. Used in War Hospitals, ‘Tins is. 6d., 


-» Post tree. —HOWART 118, 


2s. 6d. , = 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheltield. 





WILL 
HELP 


CHURCH ARMY. 


Our HUTS and TENTS are still 
serving the ARMIES OF OCCU- 
PATION, whilst 

AFTER-WAR AID 
is now being given by many 
Branches, helping “DISABLED and 


DISCHARGED MEN to re-establish 


themselves, and easing distress and 





difficulty wherever found. 

| TH - NEED ' S G R = bAT. 
Cheques crosse * Bar ,a/e Chure h 1A Ww, 7 le ’relk y Ce dD. 
Hon. Chief Secretar. “7 adzuarters jan sto mn Street Marble an 17 > nds 1 i 


“INNOCENT AND ‘SUFFERING ” 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards 


THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, w.s 


K 7 MONEY BY YOUR PEN.—U nique postal course : Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
K 4 tow to write, what to write and where to sell, with editorial guidance. | Esqg., the Hon, Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, IV. 9. 

te in Interestin v1 —REG NS ( 5), 

eee eee £12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
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Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 


writes :—‘‘ I am not myself much of a smoker, but my friends have tried your 
* Dz Reszke’ Cigarettes and like them exceedingly.” 

Max Pembe*ton, Esq., J.P. writcs:—‘ The ‘De 
Reszke' Cigar. ttes were very pleasing and I thought 
them good.” 











the ‘De Reszke’ American is the one cigarctte worth 
trying to get to-day.” 
Ma'am: Albani wri es:—“ Mv f.ien's sp-ak 
highly of tae e.ccllent qualiiy of your ‘De 
Reszk:’ Cizarettes.’ 
CIGARETTE that has won cuch high 
approval is surely worth knowing, That 
is why we suggest your giving ‘* De 
Reszkes ” a trial, 


History’ CIGARETTE 


Sold at all Tobacconists, Stores, and 
Military Canteens 














Beh 


BY APPOINTMENT 


A lpollinaris 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 


NOW AGAIN OBTAINABLE 
Ask for it. 


Since its foundation in 1872, the Apollinaris business has 


a’ways been British owned.  £3,000,000 of British money 
is invested in it, and it has now 4,50) British Shareholders. 


BRITISH OWNED 


THE APOLLINARIS CO.,LTV,, 4 Stratford Place, W.1, 



































Fine Old Virginia 
Cork-tipped. Ovals. 





9 
Spine 
The SUPER 
CIGARETTE 


e a 
20 for V5 
Also in boxes of 
SO and 100 

















—= 
if 


| Spinet prkeBpe 


gn oa 


ti ford oz 








A. E. Matthews, Esq. wiiles:—“ Without doubt | 


TS 


20 IE NOMA 


cs 





INN i 
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Simply Send a Postcard 
for 


FREE SAMPLE 


of the All-British “P.R.” Body-Building 
Breakfast Food. Ready to serve from 
packet to plate. 


|= Crisp and Dainty but 
Marvellously Sustaining. 


Ideal for young and old and suits all digestions: 
A great advance on porridge, and saves time, 
trouble, temper—and FUEL. 





= 


| 
| 


—s 


TAN) EAH 


hi I! 
| 





| 

| = Packets, One dozen 

|= 8!d., i Packets, 8/6, 

| : at all | carriage paid, 

| = large Stores, from the 
— Grocers, Ideal Food 
: Factory. 





| : : &e. i 
THE WALLACE P-R. FOODS CO., LTD. 
23 Tottenham Lane, Hornsey, London, N. 8. 


 BODY- BUILDING 









UW 
U 





ANY REASON 


for buying a car is an argument 
in favour of buying an Austin. For 

| business or social use, or for pure 
pteasure, the “Austin Twenty” 
ensures the amplest satisfaction. 


The 








THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD, 


| 

| HEAD OFFICE, 

| NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM. 
| Telegrams, 

| 


* Speedily, Northfield.” 
mn! 4 Je. 
Telephone, 


King’s Norton 230, 
LONDON .. 479-483 OXFORD ST., W.1 
MANCHESTER 130 DEANSGATE 
AND AT PARIS AND _ BRUSSELS 


FURNITURE for Cash. 
| Tho best Stock of Furniture ta 


} London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Desiga, 





Wm. SPRIGGS & Co.,u14., 238-241 Tottenham CourthRd.,W.1 





tia 
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A WISE WORD 
TO PARENTS. 


What would you not do to ensure a 
successful career for your boy? And | 
yet how little is really asked of you | 
when you reason it out. A little en- 
couragement and a little enlighten- 
ment at the right time will put the 
intelligent lad on his way to a per- 
manent post ever increasing in worth 
and prestige. 











Think of the Civil Service Departinents, 
with their safe, comfortable, dignified positions 
open to every ambitious youth whose energies | 
are properly directed and whose talents are 
carefully developed. 


ACorrespondence Course with the’ Tutorial 
College will sharpen the boy’s perceptive 
faculties and strengthen his powers of judg- 
ment and decision. He will become confident 
and self-reliant, with a marked faculty for 
self-expression. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
He will acquire knowledge and, with it, | 
understanding as a result of the careful atten- | 
tion the ‘Tutorial College gives to his specific | 
needs. He becomes an enthusiastic student, 
heading for success at all the examinations for | 
which the ‘Tutorial College trains him. The | 
training is individual and earnest, and the 
exercises are most carefully graded for easy 
assimilation and rapid acquirement. 


Correspondence tuilion, as practised by the 
Tutorial College, is an exact and effectively 
applied science. By placing the examination | 
in its true perspective of being but a means to | 
an end, the Correspondence Courses enable the | 
student to accomplish his real objective, in 
addition to securing examination passes. That 
1s why the ‘Tutorial College Correspondence 
T ing the highest results at all 


1 


fuition is obt 


the professional examinations. 





By this means your boy is speedily 
equipped for the most genteel, important, and 
lucrative posts offered in any sphere of the 
world’s activities. No matter what his choice of | 
career, a Correspondence Course with the 
Tutorial College can direct his energies along the 
quickest and surest route to success in life. 


Don't let to-day’s opportunity pass for 
obtaining Prospectus and Table of 


S pee . J 


Fees.—It means everything to your boy. 


The Tutorial College, 


30c ELMBANK CRESCENT, | 
Charing Cross, GLASGOW. | 
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TO-DAY’STHEDAY! 


«rane PART I. OF ,,3_. 
Che Daily Celegraph 


VICTORY ATLAS 


IS ON SALE 


TO-DAY 


—the finest and most 


authoritative ATLAS. 


. é U have made history, we have mapped the 

result in The Daily Telegraph Victory 
Atlas. The war has made the pre-war Atlas a 
thing of the past and it is now only so many 
*“ scraps of paper.” 


The Datiy Telegraph Victory Atlas is the Atlas 
for the present aud the future, produced on new 
lines for modern purposes. Absolutely Up-to-Date. 
The decisions of the Peace Conference, as made, 
will be embodied and issued without delay. ‘This 
is one of the many advantages in obtaining this 
work in fortnightly parts. 


Each part will contain three large and superbly coloured 
double-page maps 26 ins. x 20} ius. The maps are un- 
equalied fur clearness, accuracy and detail. ‘Lhe smallest 


place can be easily picked out. 


Che Daily Telegraph Victory Atlas will be the standard 
work of reference and indispensable in the study, office, 
classroom and home. It will be completed in about 
48 fortnightly parts. 


Owing to the immense number of copies printed at a time, 
the price of each part (containing 3 large maps wil be 
only 1s. 3d. (that is 5d. each Map). On the completion 
of the Atlas it will be impossible to sell separately any of 
the Maps at less than ts., so that each part which now 
costs 1s. 3d. will then cost 3s. Another great advantage 


is thus obta’ned by purchasing the parts as published. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE 


This Atlas is being produced and published by 
‘‘GEOGRAPHIA LTD.,” 55 FLEET St., H.C. 4, 
under the Editorship of Alexander Gross,P’.R.G.5. 


GET YOUR COPY QUICKLY 


fron your Bookseller ov Newsagent, 
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RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, LIMITED. 


The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of Raphael Tuck & Sons, 
Ltd., was held.at Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, Sir Adolph 
Tuck, Bt., Chairman of the Company, presiding. 

‘The Chairman in moving the adoption of the Report said :— 

‘It is a bright happy feeling to be free of that long drawn 
out agony of nearly five years of the most devastating deadly 
warfare the world has ever known, and to be again able to 
devote ourselves, whole-heartedly and without dread of to- 
morrow, only to peaceful vocations. 

‘Our actual sales during the past Financial Year, which 
includes six months of Peace, dating from the signing of the 
Armistice, are the largest on record, while our profits correspond 
with the increased turnover and are also the largest in the 
history of the Company. 

“The recommendation of your Directors is, that a final Divi- 
dend be paid on the Ordinary Shares for the second six months 
at the rate of 11 per cent. per annum free of Income Tax, making 
with the Interim Dividend already paid 8 per cent. for the year 
free of Income Tax. 

“The further recommendation of the Board is, to transfer 
£20,000 to the Reserve, £10,000 of this amount to the Special 
Dividend Reserve and £10,000 to the General Reserve, and that 
the remaining balance of £8,411 8s. 7d. be carried forward. 

“The amount of goods already shipped by us to date is con- 
siderably in excess of last year, w ‘hile the total of actual orders in 
hand and which are being rapidly filled day by day is also above 
last year’s gratifying figures. 

‘Thus, Ladies and Gentlemen, we have every reason to hope 
that the past year’s record figures in the history of the Company 
will continue (we will of course do our best to eclipse them) and 
that the new era of prosperity which set in last year will be 
maintained for many years to come.’ 


CHURCH CONGRESS, LEICESTER. 


OCTOBER 14, 15, 16, 17. 


MEMBERS’ TICKETS, to admit to all Meetings, except to those arringed 
for Men, Women, Lads, and Girls, 7s. 6d. each. 











COMMUNICATIONS AS UNDER : 


MEMBERS’ TICKETS (remittance enclosed)—To the Hen. Secretaries, 
Church House, St. Martin's East, Leicester; or the S.P.C.K., 64 New Bond 
Btrect, London, W.1; the Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 8.W.1; 
and Mr. John Hart, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C, 2. 

HOSPITALITY, HOTELS, &¢.—To the Hon. Secretaries, Reception Com- 
mittee, St. Margaret’s Vicarage, Leicester. 

OTHER MATTERS.—To the General Secretary, the Rev. W. Thompson 
Elliott, St. Veter’s Vicarage, Leicester. 


The 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. OUTOBER, 1919. 
COUNT WITTE. By A. Isworsky, late Russian Ambassador in Paris. 
THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT OF THE LABOUR TROUBLE. 

By PoLiricvs, 
THE NEW MIDDLE net IN THE MAKING. By Ropent MACHRAY. 
ECONOMY ON THE FLEET: LORD FISHER’S DEMAND. 
By ARCHIBALD HURD. 
THE ENGLISH IMPRESSIONISTS. By T. H. 8. Escorr, 
CURRENTE CALAMO. X. By Simm SIDNEY Low. 
A CiTY AT NIGHT. By Arrnur E. Lloyd MAUNSELL. 
THE MENACE OF FINANCIAL RUIN. By H. z JENNINGS, 
CHANGING MASTERS. By CuLONEL THE Hon. R. a PRESTON, 
IRELAND'S PSYCHOLOGY: A STUDY OF FACT 
Miss L. MONTGOMERY. 


THE EMPIRE AND ASIATIC s pence Be “VANCE PALMER. 
EABOL zs MISTAKE. By A SKILLED sapeseae. 
HA ry AND “ BL ‘ACK WOOD'S.” es 
ORENSLA DAND THE AUSTRALIAN LABOUE MOV EMENT. By W. 
IELD-MARSHAL ALLENBY’S CAMPAIGNS. 
By Mason LINDSAY BASHFORD, O.B.E. 
HE WOMAN'S PART. 


RRESPONDENCE. wgWo Hi HOURS? TRAFFIC.” 
By CORDELIA LEVERTON. 
LONDON: (GHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for Ad for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 
AH site ae -. £1616 0 Quarter-Page Gaat our £4 40 
Page (Column) a "Oe raf 015 0 


0 Per Inch 
COMPANIES, 

Outside Page a .. £23 3 O | Inside Pago ne -. £1818 0 
Smail Advertisements. 

imum charge of 5s. for four lines (35 words), and 1s, $d, a line for every addi- 

] line (containing on an average about twelve words), Displayed Advertise- 
ments according to space, 

HALY-WIDTU PAGE re LOWING “ NEW AND FOKTHCOMING PUBLI- 
CATIONS,” £1 PER INCH, 





Charges for Borders and Approved 
Block Advertisements 


Page, ll in. by Quarter - Page, 5} 

ti in. ee -. £18 18 0 in. by 3f,in. .. £4 14 6 
Hali-Page, 11 in. by Eighth-Page, 23 in. 

Sfin. .. ae 40 2.0 | by 344 in. mw @ es 


TERMS: net. 


“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Londoa, W.C. 2. 





Mr. HEINEMANN’S List 


SOME DIVERSIONS 
OF A MAN OF LETTERS, 


By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. "8. 6d 
A collection of essays in various fields of literature lying < 
what outside the author’s usual path. re 


RACE AND NATIONALITY 


By JOHN OAKESMITH. 10s, 6d 
An important book on an important subject for all thi 
people, especially at the present time. aig 


APPRECIATIONS 
OF POETRY 


By LAFCADIO HEARN. 158, ge 
“Contains some of the best work of a profound and origin 
critic.” —Jilustrated London News. 


CONTEMPORARIES 
OF SHAKESPEARE 


By A. C. SWINBURNE. 78. 6d. y 
A collection of essays on the Elizabethan dramatists— aa 
the material now published for the first time. 


NEW HEINEMANN NOVELS — 
By the Author of ‘‘ Moily-Make-Belicve.” 


LOVE AND MRS. KENDRUE 





— 





By ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOT. 9s. act 
MY ANTONIA 
By WILLA S. CATHER. as. net 


THE INSCRUTABLE LOVERS 


By A. A. MACFARLAN, Author of ‘“‘ Mocke« ry.” 7s. net 


THE OLD MADHOUSE 


By WM. DE MORGAN. 7s. nek 


AGAINST THE GRAIN 


By C.A. DAWSON-~ SCOTT, Author of “Was stralls.” 7s, net, 
WM. HEINE MANN 21 BE DFORD STR EET, Wea 


Volumes of FACT, FUN & FICTION 


From JARROLDS’ LIST. 
HEALTH IN THE HOME 


A work of practical utility. 
By Dr. A. KNYVETI GORDON. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 
3s. 6d. net. 











THE GHOST WORLD 
Apparitions, Spooks and Spectres. 
By J. W. WICKWAR (Author of ** Dreams— 
What They Are and What They Mean’”’). 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth. 2s, 6d, net. 


THE BETTER YARN 
Some Chronicles of the Merrythought Club. 
By ARTHUR CROONING. Illustrated. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth. 25, 6d,nt. 
* Very flippant, but the fun is fast and furious.” 


ST. ANTHONY’S GROVE 


‘A really dramatic story.” 


By WILLIAM GARRETT. 7s. Gd, net 
THE FAR CRY 
‘A tale of adventure in the South Seas,” 
By H. MILNER RIDEOUT. 7s. 6d, ne. 


ENCHANTED HEARTS 


A story full of charm and fascination.” 
By DARRAGH ALDRICH. 7s. Gd, ne 


THE YUKON TRAIL 
“A romenco of the Great North-West.” 
By WM. McLEOD RAINE. 7s. 6d. De 


OLD SPORT eke 


‘A vivid and dramatic tale of a War Horse.” 
By GEO. GOODCHILD and M. MOTHAM. 
Ilustrated by H. M. Brock. 7s. 6d. 0% 


JARROLDS, PUBLISHERS (LONDON), LTD., 
10 and 11 Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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Hodder & Stoughton announce for Publication this Autumn 


MEMORIES 


By ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET 





HODDER & STOUGHTON. have just ¢ bbe in sails form, at 6d. net, the 


preliminary articles by Lord Fisher which have appeared in the Times, under the title of 


LORD FISHER ON THE NAVY 








— 


Approaching completion of Cums Doyle’ 8 Great History 


THE BRITISH CAMPAIGNS 
IN FRANCE AND FLANDERS 


By SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 
Vol. 5 — January to July, 1918 — Now Ready 


“The history shows no abatement in vigour and readableness, but rather the opposite, and a 
final volume describing the great counter-attack of the Allies, leading up to their final victory, 
will bring to a close a series which, on-its own limes, is unsurpassable.’’— Scotsman. 

“The volume deals with the most wonderful of military epics, and it prepares us for the most 
dramatic surprise in history.” —British Weekly. 

“Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has stuck to his great work with admirable assiduity. . . . He has 
produced an accurate and concise record of a campaign the most glorious and the most deadly 
in all the history of the British race, and a record well qualified to live among the notable books 
of the ws sae “op News. 


Vol. I, 1914; Vol. Il, 1915; Vol. Ill, 1916; Vol. IV, 1917 
Already Published. Each volume complete i in itself. 1/6 net each 


2a 4 


EDMUND DANE’ S History of the British Cute outside France and Flanders 


THE BRITISH CAMPAIGNS IN THE NEARER 


EAST AND IN AFRICA AND THE PACIFIC 
By EDMUND DANE 


Vol. I. The Nearer East: The Days of Adversity—How Ready 
Vol. II. The Nearer East: The Tide of Victory 


7 > . . j . ° F 
Vol, II]. The Campaigns in Africa and the Pacific 7/6 net each 
¢ These volumes, with Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s British Campaigns in France and Flanders, form 
a complete British Military History of the War. 


Other very important t Decks: in » Hodder & Stoughton's Lit, alee ods ohinetly, are: 


Lt-Colonel SIR ALBERT STERN’S book on the “TANKS” — Captain WEDGWOOD BENN’S 
“IN THE SIDE SHOWS” — Commander CARLYON BELLAIR’S critical book “THE BATTLE 
OF JUTLAND” —LORD EUSTACE PERCY’S “League of Nations” book “THE RESPON- 
SIBILITIES OF THE LEAGUE” — H. COLLINSON OWEN’S “SALONIKA AND AFTER” — 
L. COPE CORNFORD’S account of “THE PARAVANE ADVENTURE” — H. PEARL ADAMS' 
fascinating “PARIS SEES IT THROUGH” and “VANISHED POMPS OF YESTERDAY,’ 


eing the racy Reminiscences of a British Diplomat. 


—_ 





Also NOW READY 


THE SUPERHUMAN ANTAGONISTS 
By SIR WILLIAM WATSON 6/- net 


ee ee 


HODDER & STOUGHTON : Pudbliohove : Wansich Tease, London, E.C. 4 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ List 


History of Zionism, 1600-1918. 
By NAHUM SOKOLOW. In Two Volumes. With 90 
Portraits and Illustrations, 
Vol. If. With an Introduction by M. PICHON, French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 8vo. 21s. net. _ ust Published. 


Currency and Credit. 


By R. G. HAWTREY. 8vo. 15s. net. 








Benedictine Monachism. 


Studies in Benedictine Life and Rule. By the Right Rev. 
CUTHBERT BUTLER, 0O.8.B., D.Litt., Abbot of Down- 
side Abbey. 8vo. 18s. 


From Theosophy to Christian Faith. 


A Comparison of Theosophy with Christianity. By E. R. 
McNEILLE. With a Preface by the Right Rev. CHARLES 
GORE, D.D., late Bishop of Oxford. Or rown 8vo. 48. 6d. net. 


By the Waters of Fiume. _ 


fi. LORNA DE LU CCHI, Crown 8vo. 








3s. 


6d. net. 
Aeroplane Structures. 
By A. J. SUTTON PIPPARD, M.B.E., Fellow of the Royal 
Aeronautical Society, and Captain J. LAURENCE 
PRITCHARD, late R.A.F., Associate Fellow of the Royal 
Aeronautical Society. W ith a Preface by L. Bz AIRSTOW, 
F.R.S. With Illustrations and Diagrams. 8vo. 21s. net. 


New Edition in Two Volumes. 


Text-Book on Wireless Telegraphy. 
By RUPERT STANLEY, B.A., Temp. Major, R.E., and 
Chief Wireless Instructor in the B.E.F., France. 8vo. 
With Ulustrations, 

Volume I.—-GENERAL THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

Volume IL—-VALVES AND VALVE APPARATUS. 





15s. net. 
15s. net. 


Engineering Machine Tools and 


Processes. 

A Text-Book for Engineers, Apprentices, and Students 
in Technical Institutes, Trade Schools, and Continuation 
Classes. By ARTHUR G. ROBSON, A.M.L.Mech.E. With 
403 Diagrams and Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 


Friend, I Do Thee No Wrong. 
By WILFRED KNOX, of Trinity College, Oxford. On 
Anglican Ordinations and Reunion. As reviewed in Speciator 
on July 19th last. Demy 8vo. Boards, 4s. 6d. net. Paper, 
2s. od, net. 


The Field of Boaz. 
By RUTH BRYAN. Edited by F. C. SPURR, Minister at 
RKegent’s Park Chapel. With biographical note by T. A. 
LACEY. Gems of Christianity by a Nonconformist saint. 
As reviewed in Spectatoy on September 13th last. 
8vo. Cloth, 2s. net. 


The Worship of the Synagogue. 
By JAMES McARTHUR, The Historical and Theological 
Case against the Practice of Treating Choral Mattins as the 
Chief Service of Sunday. Feap. 8vo. Boards, 3s. net. 


leap. 


New Catalogue 2d. post free. 
SOCIETY OF SS. PETER & PAUL (LTD.) 


32 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


The Book of the Day on 
the Industrial Problem. 


INDUSTRIAL JUSTICE THROUGH 
BANKING REFORM. 


By HENRY MENLEN, 
322 pp. 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net. 
The author criticises Socialist theories and shows that industrial 
equity can be attained through an extension of individual liberty, 

An able treatise.’—-Tur Times, 

Mr. Menlen has written an interesting book containing much 
info rmati ‘on and quite original lines of argument. He is not of the 
‘ apologetic’ type of writer; jhe is a sincere opponent of Socialism, 
and therefore entitled to respect,’ ”__ JUSTICE. 


R. J. JAMES, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 





ee 


Cassell’s Autumn Books 


AN ENTERTAINING AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 4 
VERY INTERESTING LIFE. 


A‘ A TALE THAT 
IS TOLD 
By FREDERIC W. MACDONALD 


R. MACDONALD has been all his life- 10/ 
time a kecn and appreciative student 6 
of the best literature, and he has written some Met 
important books, including the life of the 
eloquent Dr. Morley Punshon. He has had 
that surest testimony to a man’s merit, the 
xrowing esteem of his brethrey. They have 
made h'm in succession a pastor, a secretary, 
and in the end a President of the Conference, 
No Wesleyan Methodist minister could have a 
prouder record. These pages are full of 
brightness, and have been written with visible 
conscientiousness, and also with that serene 
grasp and understanding of the past that comes 
to the wise at length.’’—British Weekly. 


FASCINATING NEW STORY 
IDEALIST AND ROMANTICIST 
STRANGE WAYS. 


ECOND YOUTH 
By WARWICK DEEPING 


ILES LAVERACK, from law student and = 7), 

youthful romanticist to the war-sick 

ex-Captain, socialist and leader in the women’s net 
freedom movement, forms a story of absorbing 
interest. ‘The road of his life ran strange ways. 
An unsatisfying marriage, for which business 
success failed to atone, brought dissatisfaction. 
The story of his journeyings is a fascinating 

one, 


A CLEVER STORY OF SUSSEX LIFE 
IS) BEING EXCEEDINGLY 
VIEWED AND WIDELY READ. 


AMARISK TOWN 
By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


“ A DISTINGUISHED piece of work.” 7. 
é, - Manchester Guc dian. net 
A great tribute to Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s 

imaginative force—extraordinarily vivid and 
truthful.’’—Observer. 

‘This is a clever novel.’”’—Brilish Weekly 

“It is a great book.’’"—Glasgow Herald. 
_“A vital and poignant novel, 
limned in its descriptive aspect.” 





OF AN 
ALONG 


WHICH 
WELL RE. 


exquisitely 


— Aberdeen Daily Journal, 
‘Her characters breathe and live.” 
—Sheftfeld Daily Telegraph. 


” 


** A writer of great competence and solidity. 
—Gla “gow News. 
ONE OF THE GREATEST ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
THE SEASON, IS THIS CLEVER CILARACTER 
SKETCH OF A BOY OF NINE YEARS OF 
AGE, 


ERM (4th Impression) 
By HUGH WALPOLE 


“ STORY of the most human elements, 7. 
tender, witty, penetrating in a breath. pet 

It is the study of one year in a boy's life, 

that restless year before he goes to school, 

when he is already outgrowing the petty 


restraints of the nursery, but has yet to make his 
way outside the sheltered circle which he is 
beginning to despise. . Mr. Walpole goes 
straight to the heart of the child for his inspira- 


tion, and never strays outside the narrow limits 
of a child’s experience.’’— Daily Telegraph, 
Cassell’s Autumn List will be sent on'application. 





THE HOUSE OF CASSELL, LONDON 
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CONSTABLE'S NEW BOOKS 








AUTHOR OF “THE CHEVALIER DE 


Y THE 
BOUFFLERS.’ 


we FRENCH REVOLUTION 
NESTA H. WEBSTER (Mrs. Arthur Webster). 21s. net. 

The Daily’*Mail—* The book is good reading . . . it is valuable because it 

correct§ misconceptions !"’ 

The Glasgow Herald 

considered, not only by 
nt-day problems.’ 


1914. By LORD “FRENCH 
2nc ation 


Ist Edition is exhausted. with a Preface by 
the Author, Now Ready. 21s. net. 


DEMOCRA TiC IDEALS AND REALITY 
By H. J. MACKINDER, M.P. 7s. 6d. net 
The » Glasgow Herald * We have to thank Mr. Maz “kinder for a work as notice- 
a je for its practic il hints as its remarkable generalising force. ° 


THE AUTHOR OF “THE MIDDLE YEARS,” ete. 


THE YEARS OF THE SHADOW 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 15s. not. 


Pu . As a companion for a solitary hour, with the printel word 
to fe yra place of a - asantly discursive voice, Mrs. Hinkson'’s vear-books 
could hardly be bettere And often she has some illuminating thing to say 
about the mea and women who called out what has cle irly been a genius for 
friendship. As for good sterics you will not be disappointed in the reasonable 
tation of a score of them 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
Edited by WILLIAM a With a Prefaco by Sir 
WILLIAM ASHLEY. Vol. I. (Historical Review), 32s. net. 
Vol. 11. (St: atistical Tables), 24s. net. 
The Spectator. . . It is highly interesting and valuable . . 
volume of statistics whi ‘h will, we are Sure . become a standard book of reference.’ 
Chamber of Commerce Journal Those interested in the reconstruction of 
Iiritish commerce and "tadustes will undoubtedly find these two volumes of 
great Value to the m 
Lioyd’s List. This book will be witely read and the statistical tables care- 
fully studied, They are food for thought.” 


NOTES OF Ay CAMP FOLLOWER 
By E. W. HO G. 6s. net 

The Westminster Gaz — wi an admir: able picture of the fine work that 
has been done in the ¥.M.C.A huts and of the men by whom they were so 
much appreciated.” 

The Times Literary Supplement.—** Tirose first three days of the great offensive 
live again in Mr, Hornung’s page those who spent anxious hours in doomed 
Arras will read his account with fascination.” 


YASHKA : FA Life as Peasant, Exile, 


and Soldier. 
By MARIA BOTCHKAREVA, Commander of the Russian 
Women’s Battalion of De: ith, as sect down by dictation by 
Isaac Don Levine, Author of “ The Russian Revolution.” 
8s. 6d. net 
“ Among all the remarkable records of the War there con have 
more remarkable than the story of the life of Maria Botchkareva. 
. . The story is extraordinary in its force and interest, in its revelation of a 
inique personality, a noble and self-sacrificing character, and one of tie most 
levoted patriots of history.” 
A NEW VOLUME OF PLAYS entitled 
“HEARTBREAK HOUSE ’’ 
By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 7s. 6d. net. 
This volume includes the following plays: Great Catherine, 
O'Flaherty, V.C., The Inca of Perusalem, Augustus Does His 
Bit, Annajnska, The Bolshevik Express. ‘The Preface is 
an important feature of the volume. Under the title * Heart- 
break House and Horseback Hell” it gives, in the author's 
characteristic style, an unsparing description of English society 
before the war ; 


. « Deserves to be carefully read and seriously 
the student of history, but all who are interested in 


expe 


. an excellent 


The Guardian 
beea no 





. NEW POETRY. 
THREE DAYS. Wy ROSE MACAULAY. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE GIFT, By M. ©. FURSE. 2s. 6d. net. 
NEW POEMS. 13y CHARLESG.D.ROBERTS. 2s. 6. net. 
THE ISLAND, Wy GERALD CROW. 2s. 6d. net. 
ECHOES FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 

By J. G. LEGGE. 2s. 6d. net. 
BULL AND OTHER WAR VERSES. 

By D. 8. MacCOLL. 3s. 6d. net. 

NEW 6s. 

THE ‘LAIRD OF GLENFERNIE 

MARY JOHNSTON, Author of ** The Old Dominion,” ete 
The Times Literary S» upplemont “Miss Johnston's task was very difficult. 
The slow change of te smper, almost of character, has been a pit that many an 


experienced writer has digged for his own discomfiture. Miss Johnston’ saw 
the pit, and, shirking nothing, deliberately and with entire success filled it in. 


1 doing so she has written a story which may be called genuinely spiritual.” 
ORANGES AND LEMONS 
Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS, Author of “ The Professional 


Aunt,” ete. 


LOVE OF BROTHERS KATHARINE TYNAN, | 


Author of ‘“* The Middle Years,” ete. 


THE STRONG HOURS 


Author of “* Strange Roads,” ete. 
THE DEAN LADY CHARNWOOD. 
HOME FIRES IN FRANCE 
DOROTHY CANFIELD. 
THE FOUR HORSEMEN VV. BLASCO IBANEZ. 


2nd Impression. 
AUTUMN LIST NOW_ 
ORANGE STREET, 


MAUD DIVER, 


_WRITE FOR OUR 


READY. _ 
LONDON; 10-12 


W.C. 2 





GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 


ACROSS THE BLOCKADE. 
By H. N. BRAILSFORD. 2s. 6d. net. 
A record of Travels in Enemy Europe. 


THE SPIRIT OF RUSSIA. 


Studies in History, Literature and Philosophy. 

* THOS. GARRIGUE MASARYK, First President of 
rd Czecho-Slovak Republic. Translated by EDEN and 
CEDAR PAUL. Two Vols. 32s. net. 


“A standard work... the most authoritative on its subject existing ia 
England.”"— Athenem. 


THE VINDICATION OF GREEK NATIONAL POLICY, 
1912-1917. 
By E. VENIZELOS and Others. Introduction by 
J. GENNADIUS. Paper, 2s. net. A Report of Speeches 
delivered in the Greek Chamber, August 23rd-26th, 1917. 
“*A most interesting brochure.’’-— Stutief. 


DOCUMENTS AND STATEMENTS RELATING TO 
PEACE PROPOSALS AND WAR AIMS. 


(Dec. 1916-1918.) Introduction by G. LOWES 
DICKINSON. 8s. Od. net. 


“An absolutely invaluable collection.” 





Comnon Sense. 





“ 


THE SALONICA SIDE-SHOW. 


By V. J. SELIGMAN, Author of ‘‘ Macedonian Musings.” 
With Illustrations and Maps. 10s. Gd. net. 


© Those who enjoy ‘ Macedonian Musings’... will certainly take pleasu 
in ‘ Salonica Side-Show’ . .. a story of courage and hardshiiin. failure and sue 
cess... all told with a breezy humour and made more vivid by excellent 
photographs.”"— Times. 
THE PROBLEM OF ‘‘ HAMLET.” 
By the Right Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON. 5s. net. 


* A characteristicalls m.""—Clobhe. 


SOME WINCHESTER 
JOHNSON. 7s. 6d. net. 


These letters were written by Lionel Johnson to various friends when he was 
a boy at Winchester College. They deal not with personal or temporary affairs 
but with general questions of a kind which uve interested the whole thinking 
part of the human race for centuries. 


MORE TRANSLATIONS FROM THE CHINESE. 


profound and careful piece of criticis 


‘ETTERS OF LIONEL 


By ARTHUR D. WALEY. Paper, 3s. net; Cloth, 
4s. 6d. net. 
A collection ranging from the third century B.c. to the eleventh century A.D. 


The two prose stories are of particular interest. 


A CHALLENGE. A Volume of Poems. 
By the late Licut.-Coionel MAITLAND HARDYMAN, 
D.S.0., M.C. Ready Shortly. 2s. 6d. net. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


THE TRIAL STONE. 
By JOHN GOWER. 6s. 6d. net. 
A brilliant character study .. . we are charmed by the sweetness of Mr 
Gower's wit... a sparkling entertainmen There is aes " t 
keen and subtle oaths of Mr. Gower a5 tena a 


THE ESCAPE OF THE NOTORIOUS SIR WILLIAM 


HEANS. 
By WILLIAM HAY. 0s. 6d. net. 





FICTION. eee 


“4 curiously powerful and enthralling st« ; A strange, grim story, 
remarkable for the effective simplicity of its mr le, the strength and = subtlet 
its characterisation, and the atmosphere which re minds one of Mr. Conra Vs ‘ 
singular gift. A book apart; the author has surely made his corner in i fiction 
— Morning Dost. 


Ready Shortly. 
| SOMEWHERE IN CHRISTENDOM. 


By EVELYN SHARP. 6s. 6d. net. 
SHEPHERD'S WARNING. 
By ERIC LEADBITTER. 7s. net. 


SISTERS. 
By RALPH HAROLD BRETHERTON, 7s. not. 


FETTERS. 


By C. 8. GOLDINGHAM. 7s. net. 
TWO MEN. 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT. 7s. net. 


FELICITY. 


By KATHERINE HARRINGTON, | 6s. 6d. net. 





Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List of New Books free on request 


By BENNET COPPLESTONE, 
Author of “The Lost Naval Papers,” etc. 
THE 


LAST or tet GRENVILLES 


An absorbing story of modern seafare. It reveals Dickie 
Grenville, in whose veins ran the salt blood of a long naval line, 
and culminates in the glorious cruise of the Ark Reyat in which 
history repeats itself. 7s. net. 


EDWARD, EARL OF SANDWICH, 


1839-1916. MEMOIRS OF. Edited by Mrs. 
STEUART ERSKINE. Compiled from cld 
diaries and letters, this memoir gives an intimate 
picture of the society of the day, of State visits 
to Berlin and St. Petersburg, and travels in many 
lands, and throws a strong light on the complex 
character of the writer. Illustrated, 16s. net. 


SOPHIA MATILDA PALMER 


COMTESSE DB FRANQUEVILLE, 1852- 
1915. By Lady LAURARIDDING. A Memoir 
of a courageous, gifted woman, a friend of states- 
men, poets and artists, and a pioneer of the 
Entente Cordiale between France and England. 
With Illustrations. 16s. net. 


BOCHE AND BOLSHEVIK 


By HEREWARD T. PRICE, M.A., Ph.D. 
Stories of the German Army from within, and 
first-hand impressions of the Russian revolutions, 
by an Englishman who was forced to fight in 
the German Army and was captured by the 





Russians and escaped from Siberia. 6s. net. 
October, THE is. net 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
lux Great House. Ch. XXXIV.-XXXVI. 


By Srantey J. WeyMAN. 
By Wituam Larry, M.B.E. 
By F. 8 


Tue Srory OF THE GUNs. 
Sarr-Come-Iy. 
From A Diary IN THE CAMEROONS. 
By Masor C. 8S. Srooxs, D.S.0, 
Tue MILK Srrige. By M. E. Francis. 
Yur Story oF “ Joun PEE...” By R. B. Larrmer. 
Tue Exvusive Tigers: A Hunt gaat FarLep. 
By Masor A. D. GreEenntii-GARDYNE, 
Tue TuearrRE AND THE WAR. By A. B. WaLKLEY. 
MeMORIES OF A MARINE : 
VI. Ur vee Srraits rn tee Nineties (II.). 
By Masor-GEeNERAL Str Georce Astron, K.C.B. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
Albemarle Street, W. 1. 
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Antranik. 
8ilmon.—XXVII.-XXXI. 
Eastern Nights—and Flights. 


By Liaison 
By J. Storer CLovustron 


Ohaps. X.-Xil. 
By * Conracr” (Anan Borvr). 


By Cartes WHIBLEY. 
By EpmMunp OANDLER. 
H. L. Warson, D.8.0. 


Belgium in 1919, 
“The Finder of Lost Things.” 
A Company of Tanks. By Major W. 


Musings without Method— 


Labour, a Spolit Beauty—The Congress at Glasgow—Direct 
Mr. Clynes, the One Man Fit for Leadership—Reckless 


Action— 
Dogmatism— 
e-Slavery "— 
—Sallor atid 


The Russian Terror—The Nationalisation of Coai—'* W 
The Pauperising of the 
Statesman 


Working Class—Lord Beresfor 
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Macmiilan's Auiumn Announcement List post free on 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 
The Years Between and Poems 
from History. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Limited to 1,000 copies. 
Pocket Hardy wew vo.umrs. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; Leather, 5s. 
Time’s Laughing-stocks, and other Verses. 
Satires of Circumstance: Lyrics and Reveries, 
Moments of Vision and Miscellaneous Verses. 
A Changed Man, The Waiting Supper, and other Tale, 





i © cee 


Edition de Tjrxe. Vol, XXX 


8vo. tos. 6d. net 
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met each, 





New Uniform and Cheap Edition of 


The Novels of Hugh Walpole. 


Crown 8vo. Red Cloth. 3s. net each. 


The Wooden Horse. Fortitude. 
Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill. Maradick at Forty, 
The Prelude to Adventure. The Duchess of Wrexe, 


Industry and Trade. 


A Study of Industrial Technique and Business Organiza. 
tion; and of their Influences on the Conditions of varioys 
Classes and Nations, By ALFRE D MARSHALL, 
Emeritus Professor of Political Econon 1y in the Univetsity 
of Cambridge. 8vo. 18s. net. 

The Guardian.‘ A more timely volume has not appeared 
for many a day. We can most heartily recom: mend it to all 
who care for the future of thelf country. ... / A book to be tead 
again and again.’ 
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THIRD IMPRESSION. 
State Credit and Banking 
During the War and After. 


A Suggestion for a Central Institution to Provide Means 
for After-War Development by Enabling Holders of Govern- 
ment Securities to Borrow Thereon. By ROBERT 
BENSON. 4to. Stiff Boards. 6s. net. 

Stock Exchange Gazette.—‘ Among the many contributions to 
the subject (the problem of furnishing capital for the vast work 
of reconstruction), none perhaps will be found more useful and 
illuminating than that of Mr. Robert Benson.”’ 


The Army and Religion. 
An Enquiry and its bearing upon the Religious Life of the 
Nation. With Preface by the BIsHop OF WINCHESTER 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Times.—‘‘ A document of much importance both in its 
enlightening disclosure of a state of things in many ways dis- 
quieting and in the suggestions of future policy which arise 
out of it,’ 








Fifth Edition. 
Mendelism. 
By Professor R. C. PUNNETT, 
With Illustrations in Colour and 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Philip Allan & Co, 


A FINE FIRST NOVEL. 


The Barber of Putney. 


By J. B. MORTON. 


“A direct tale, grim, humorous, shrewd by turns, 
instinct with right feeling throughout.” 
—The Morning Post. 





Saree 


“A faithful image of certain enduring human charac 
teristics—afiection, comradeship, simple endeavour.” 
—The Limes. 








Quality Court, Chancery Lane, WLC. 2. 
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potany of the Living Plant. |Practical Hints on the Teaching 


By F. 0. BOWER, 8c.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor of of Latin. 

Botany in = University of Glasgow. With 447 Figures. | i Your Lectures delivered at Ilkley at the Board of 
8vo . Education’s Latin Courses for Teachers in August, 1918 
ie Field.—" The work is one that should become popular for schools, and it | and 1919. By L. W. P. LEW IS, M.A., Senior Classical 


mmended to those who like to know something more about plants 
oir mere externals.” Master, Bradford Grammar School. 5s. net. 


— FIFTH EDITION. ‘Companion to Diaconus. 
Mendelism. By GEORGE G. LOANE, M.A. 68. not. 


» Pro R. C. PUNNETT, F.R.S. Fifth Edition. ae 
Pah ‘liustretions in Colour and in Black-and-White. ‘Outlines of the History of the 
_ en 8 vo. 7s. 6d. net. English Language. 


Catalysis : its Theory & Practice, By E. CLASSEN, M. A., Ph.D., Author of “ Lectures on 
By ERIC K. RIDEAL, M.B.E., M.A., Ph.D., and HUGH S. | ___5tyle and Composition.” 8. net. 
TAYLOR, D.Se, Svo. 178. not. Lay’s Pupils’ Class-book 

“ of 

A Class-Book of Organic English Composition. 

Chemistry. By ED. J. 8. LAY, Author of “ Tho Pupils’ Class-books of 


| 
, J. B. COHEN, Ph.D., B.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of | Alec History, the Vegetable Garden,”’ ete. Illus- 
mene Chemistry, the Unive rsitv, "Leods. | trated. Book I. (for children of 9 to 10). 18. Book II. 
| 
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Vol. I—For First Year Medic al Students and Sonior | (for children of 10 to 11). 1s, 3d. 
Science Students in Schools. 4s, 6d. The Schoolmaster.—‘' To write a book on English grammar and composition 
Vol. I1.—I’or Second Year Medical Students and others, | which will attract, and not repel, children is a feat upon which the successful 
[ Immedi: “s ely. | writer may be fairly congratulated. ‘The little work before us is ideal, for here 
— | are certainly lessons, but disguised so cunningly and cleverly, that our young 
—_——_—_— | people will imagine they are at play when ‘ The Pupils’ Class-Book of English 


A Text Book of Physies for the Goexpoattion * is placed before them for the purposes of study. . . . A book 


which we feel sure teac ers: will welcome and use with pleasure and proit ; 


Use of Students of Science and | ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 





Engineering. General Editor—J. H. FOWLER, M.A. 

By J. DUNCAN, Wh. Ex., M.I.Mech.., and §. q.| New Volumes. 

a ane’ Se., A.R.C.Sce. 158, Reynard hen a 
DYNAMICS. 5s Edited for Schools by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. Illustrated 

. r by W. F. Caupzron. Sewed. 13. 6d. 

HEAT, LIGHT AND SOUND. 6s. 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 4s. Macaulay’s Essays on Frances Burney 
HEAT. 3s. 6d. (Madame D’Arblay). With Introduction and Notes by 


ay AS SOON. Ss. 06 | ALICE D. GREENWOOD. Sewed. 18. 6d. 
Hectrician.—" We have no doubt that this treatise will prove ot the greatest 


balp to rw amd of either of the types indicated in the title-page.” Sir Philip Sidney’s Defence of Poesy. 


A Textbook of Practical Physics. ~~ by DOROTHY M. MACARDLE, B.A. Sewed. 
1s. 3d. 


By H.S. ALLEN, M.A., D.Sc., and H. MOORE, A.R.C.Sc., : ; : 
BSc. 8%. 6d. net. Also Vol. I. (Part I. Properties of |Ruskin. The Crown of Wild Olive. 


Matter.) 3s. net. Vol. Il. (Parts Il, ILfL, and IV. Three Lectures on Industry and War, Edited for Schools 
Sound, Light, and Heat.) 3s. net. Vol. III. (Parts V. by J. H. FOWLER. Sewed. 1s. 34d. 


and VI. Magnetism and Electricity.) 3g. net. Parts I. > ‘ 
and IV, yor ty) Eliot. Silas Marner. 


Nature.—" The book as a whole is a valuable addition to the list of text-books Abridged for Schools by MAY COPSEY, B.A. Sewed. 


practical physics, and the authors show an intimate acquaintance with the | 1s. 6d. 
i yy of both students and teachers which should make it very acceptable sntahietiiabaeiscai 


A Geography of America. 
Alternative Current Electrical By T. y hes Bf B.A., F.R.G.S. With over 





Engineering. | 100 Maps and Illustrations. 4s, 6d. 
, "RACTIC MovERN GEOGRAPHIES. 
By PHILIP KEMP, MSc. Tech. (Vict.), A.M.LE.E. | “ tactical MopEaN GROGRAPHIES 
Illustrated. 17s. net | The Teachers’ World—‘‘A well-illustrated and well-written text-book on 
i tec net. North and South America. . . Che book will be found useful for the middie 
The Journal of Education.—“ The subject is treated in a sound manner and the | and upper forms in Secondary Schools, and for those Continuation Schools which 
book is Westasted amply and supplied with many worked examples. The book | make a special study of the Kuseeie a.”” 
is decide liy an acquisition to the literature available for the student of electrical | — 


angineerin 1g.” 
SIEPMANN’S FRENCH FOR RAPID READING. 
The Theory of Heat. | New Volumes. 
By THOMAS PRESTON, M.A., DSc., F.R.S. nhird | Balzac, Le Bal de Sceaux. 


Edition. Edited by J. ROGERSON COT TER, M.A., 4 
Assistant to the Professor of G eology in the University of | Par HONORE DE BALZAC. Limp cloth. 18. 3d, 
Dublis Illustrated. Svo. 4 7 

Bs llrmanaes teu ston __._|Ferry. Les Gambusinos Ber- 


Ww. & ~~ = JOHNSTON’S) | mudes-el-Matasiete. 


PUBLICATIONS. | ar GABRIEL FERRY. Limp cloth. 18, 34. 
- Teen nen nee EEEInEEIEEEEEnEEE EEE SEER —_———_ — ——_—___—_ — 
New Editions of W. and A. K. Johnston’s Maps and Atlases | PARTS L, IL., ind iif. Jl Si L ‘UBLISHE rw) 
with up-to-date Boundaries, will be issued immediately. SEPARATELY. 
Modern Atlas of Commerce. '_Elementsof Analytical Geometry. 
‘ 


By GEORGE A. GIBSON, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 


48 Pages of Maps, printed clearly in Brown. In strong | eae 

yaper covers. Vitho, nde _ Witl | Mathematics a eee sity of G lasg zOW, and P, PINK E it- 

2s. og a Index, | TON, M.A., D.Sc., Rector of the High Scho 1 of Glasgow. 
Edin P . P Complete, 8s. 64. 

a Junior Histories, Part I.—The Straight Line and Circle. 3s. 6d. 


Part I1.—Graphs and Curve Tracing. 38, 6d. 
d. 


Suitable for Upper Standards, Higher Elementary. and ‘ . 
Part LiI1.—Conic Sections. 33. 6 


Central Schools, and Lower Forms of Secondary Schools. 


Si ae n eobcs Me os m one —— ” A Mannat of Machine Design. 

e Age of Settlement. B.C. 55—A.D. 1154. 18. 4d. net. | ‘RANI CASTTR 1 a 

Book I —The Age of Chivalry. A.D. 1154—A.D, 1485, ts. 4d.nct.| BY lpg tases pape nesicr wi token, iisdeadeenitne 
k1il—The Age of Discovery. A.D.1485—A.D. 1603.18, 4d. net. | tts scope and its object, ‘tt ‘is not ea sy to sce | how it @ ould well be impro ved,” 


er — _ > Yeo D. 1603—A.D.1713. 1s. 4d, net. | 
e Age o Buildi A.D. 1713—}| 
th. ie a ' Geology of India for Students. 


Book V1.—The Age of Democracy. A.D. 1815—A.D. 1918. | By D. N. WADIA, M.A., B.Se., Prince of Wales’ College, 
1s. 4d. net. Jammu, Kashmir. Illustrated. - 18s. net. 
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NEW FICTION 


6s. NET 


From all Booksellers and Libraries. 


Halliwell Sutcliffe 
E. Maria Albanesi 
Harold Bindloss 


“HE BLUE CLOAK 

DIANA FALLS IN LOVE 
WYNDHAM’S PARTNER 
THE HOTEL X Wm. Le Queux 
A WOMAN OF ACTION Paul Trent 
THE MYSTERY OF THE HEART Ottwell Binns 
THE GREEN RUST Edgar Wallace 
THE JESMOND MYSTERY Headon Hill 
THE CASE FOR THE CROWN Fred M. White 
DORIS MOORE Guy Thorne 
WITHOUT THE GATE Silas K. Hocking 
LUCILE DARE M. Connor Leighton 
THE BOROUGH TREASURER J. S$. Fletcher 
JACK RANWORTH James Blyth 
A NIGHT SURPRISE Florence Warden 
CRAZY QUILT Fergus Hume 
THE SOLITARY HOUSE E. R. Punshon 


THE OCTOBER 


WINDSOR 


Important Articles: 


THE PRINCE OF WALES 
AS A BUSINESS MAN 


and other Subjects, FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 








Long Complete Story 


VALERIE 
By DORNFORD YATES. 


Short Stories by 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS OTTWELL BINNS 
RONALD GURNER 
and other well-known Authors. 








ILLUSTRATED BY DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS. 
A NOTABLY ATTRACTIVE NUMBER. 
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Pic‘ur2 Boards. 6s. 
300 Illustrations, 12 to “ 
Coloured Plates. 


THE WONDER BOOK. 


A Picture Annual for Boys and Girl 
Fifteenth year of issue. From the first 
issue the constant aim of this favourite 
Annuel has beento present for the delight 
and entertainment of the little ones THE 
BEST, AND ONLY THE BEST, in 
picture, verse, and story. 


Crown 4to. 
264 pages. 


THE WONDER BOOK oF 
AIRCRAFT. 


Tells all about our gallant Air Services, 
“the most romantic fighting force in 
history.” 


THE WONDER BOOK OF 
ANIMALS. 


This handsome volume is not merely a 
picture book, or a story book, or a 
natural history book, but a blend of all 
three, 


THE WONDER BOOK OF 
RAILWAYS. 


With scores of interesting chatty articles 
about engines, signals, and tunnels in all 


parts of the world. 


THE WONDER BOOK OF 
SHIPS. 


Tells in simple language all about the great 
liners and other ships of the Mercantile 
Marine. 


THE WONDER BOOK OF 
SOLDIERS. 


This handsome volume, though 
written, is a mine of information on 
Army life and Military matters generally. 


THE WONDER BOOK OF 
EMPIRE. 
This beautiful book tells all about thelands 
under the Union Jack and the people who 
live in them, 


THE WONDER BOOK OF 
CHILDREN. 


Coloured plates, interesting photographs, 
end bright chatty articles, giving glimpees 
of children in all parts of the world. 


THE WONDER BOOK OF 
THE NAVY. 


cle scriptive of 


lightly 


A fascinating volume 
Britain’s * sure shield,” 
every aspect of life afloat aud ashore 
War and in Peace, 


and presenting 
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